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CHAPTER ONE 
HAY HARVEST BREEZE 


i 
The Warlocks of Wessex 


THERE is Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, and King Alfred’s 
Wessex, and, for that matter, Gordon Richard’s Wessex; 
and for very many honest men and fishermen, the Wessex 


f of a hundred ice-clear chalk-streams, where the stout, 


aldermanic trout watch the armadas 3 the duns and the 


_ argosies of the drakes from their carefully guarded feeding 


positions, in much the same way and with much the same 
expression as Galsworthy’s George Forsyte once watched 


from his club window in Piccadilly. 


In this country of Wessex made so famous by one Hardy, 


another Hardy, although a Northumbrian, is still a potent in- 


fluence. For in the land of Thomas Hardy the lovely small 
split-cane rods of Mr J. J. Hardy and his sons still flicker 


backwards and forwards in the June sunlight above the reeds 


and the long since drained and regulated marshes where the 
royal Alfred once played hide and seek with the Danes. 
In Lancashire there may have been many witches and 


still may be, for all I know, but in Wessex there is still, 


_ quite certainly, a select population of wizards — or should 


~ we call them Warlocks? — who deal not so much in the 


eyes of newts, the tails of shrews, or the dark blood of 


~ murdered bats, as in the magic of Blue Winged Olives, tiny 
 Caperers, and minute Iron-Blues; in leaded nymphs and 
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‘fancies’, in Tups and Lunn’s Particulars. They are, in 
effect, the initiates of a magical cult, these for the most part 
mature Warlocks; the hierarchy of a harmless, if somewhat _ 
meticulous religion; a priesthood that, beneath an outward- 
seeming solemnity, sometimes slightly forbidding — not to 
say choleric — is in truth a fellowship of happiness and — 
great kindliness. , 


When these retired proconsuls, celebrated soldiers, 
highly successful financiers, or lawyers pass into their magic 
land of sliding streams and trailing weeds, they enter a_ 
quiet world where the small things are the great things and _ 
the ass-brayings of an insane world cannot reach them. 

Their blood pressures, their incomes, and their ages may ; 
be high, but while they perform the rituals and exercises of 
their delightful cult, they are, for a time, in the land of © 
youth where there is always an evening rise beside the 
golden orchards of the Hesperides. 
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_THE WARLOCKS OF WESSEX 


There was once a rude drawing or cartoon by, I think, 
Phil May, which depicted a lunatic looking over the wall of 
an asylum, and beckoning in a patient fisher who sat at his 
quiet pastime in the outside world. It has always seemed to 
me that this drawing is somehow just the reverse of the 
_ truth. For my own part, I prefer to imagine a picture of 
some nicely-coloured Major-General kneeling, as if in 
_ prayer, beside a delectable stream of the South Country - 
almost certainly inside some rigidly-guarded domain — 
while behind him over a wall some thoughtless and un- 
attractive inhabitant of a mad world looks down at him 
and asks: ‘Are they biting, chum?’ And in my imagination 
there seems to emanate from the sane, if somewhat flushed, 
fisherman a bloodshot and terrifying silence. 

_ For a time, therefore, let us wander in this fairyland 
which is outside, but only just outside, a charabanc- 
haunted world and meet, if possible, some of its inhabi- 
tants. Our passing will disturb nobody and no single trout 
will be put down by our shadows — for we shall be merely 
in print and quite shadowless. 

_ There is then, for example, a certain valley down which 
there glides a wide and quiet chalk-stream that gleams amid 
‘the open water meadows and the whispering rushes and 
_ swirls silently beneath the immemorial elms of Berkshire. 
There are miles and miles of this perfect fishing and each 
_ mile is worth a great deal of good hard cash — despite, or 
_ perhaps because of, the fact that it is in fairyland. To each 
_ member there is a beat, and each beat comprises half a mile 
~ of the main river and half a mile of carrier. On each beat 
there is a nice little hut thatched with reeds. The weeds 
have been cut correctly, and over each little ditch is a good 
sound plank bridge, and over every fence a good sound 
- stile. 
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In fact, the whole affair is so completely anti-social tl that 
it would make any honest true-believer of the Welfare 
State positively ‘verminous’ to think about it. r 

On the middle parts of this heavenly fishery there stands 
a rose-smothered cottage in which lives the river-keeper 
and his charming wife and pretty daughters, and close by 
this cottage is that silent and luxurious annex known to” 
those of the inner circle as Valhalla. 

In Valhalla there are just the right number of armchairs 
and by each chair a table on which each member has at 
his disposal one copy of Country Life and one copy of The 
Times. In one corner of the room is a small library of the 
best sort of fishing books, and the bound journals of the 
Fly Fishers’ Club. ; 

For the greater part of a summer’s day this charming 
annex is deserted except occasionally for an imprisoned 
bumble-bee, but between the hours of four o’clock and five 
the armchairs are occupied by middle-aged or elderly 
gentlemen with extremely sun-smitten complexions. It is 
at this time that the keeper’s pretty daughters begin to 
move in and out, silently and with a modest solemnity, 
bearing neat, small tea trays or still smaller trays with 
decanters and syphons upon them. 

It is a solemn — almost a holy — hour this period between 
four o’clock and five in Valhalla; a time when talk is not 
encouraged and the cynical glass eyes of a dozen stuffed, 
but still unforgotten, trout look down upon those who- 
drink, those who scowl at The Times leaders, and quite 
frequently upon those who sleep. Outside there is perhaps - 
a perfect hay-harvest breeze which, if it values the per- 
fection of the whole picture, will be very careful to blow 


only upstream. 
* 
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THE WARLOCKS OF WESSEX 


Despite its apparent perfection, however, there have been 
_ in the past, unfortunately, schisms mite the hierarchy of 
the great cult. For example: long ago a certain very famous 
b fisher, who possessed a great command of words and an 
A Be iopacdic knowledge of chalk-stream fishing, con- 
_ trived for a time to impose his ideas upon the less single- 
" minded or perhaps less interested members of the chalk- 
stream fraternity. 

__ For a time it became fashionable to fish only to a trout 
_ that was actually seen to be rising and never to try the 
_ runs between the weed-beds, or the eddies, for a trout that 
_ might rise. It became de rigueur to use hothins but a floating 
: fly, the exact imitation of the particular fly said to be ‘on the 


i 


, 


_ water’. Any fly, however killing, that did not represent the 
; fly on the water was scornfully discarded as a ‘lure’. The 
_ faithful practitioners of this extreme cult were apt to carry 
small butterfly nets with which to catch the ‘fly on the 
; water’, and the higher types among them actually to tie a 
* flyi in imitation there and then on the river bank. Moreover, 
until the rise began, it was customary to leave the rod in its 
~ case. The period needed to put up the rod and to attach the 
carefully-soaked cast and the perfect imitation of the reign- 
! ing dun was said to give the trout time to “become settled’ 
and steadily on the feed. 

_ And then suddenly a very terrible thing happened, and 
the life-long and trusted friend of this dictator of the chalk- 
streams became overnight a recusant, or should we say a 
“heretic. In fact, the great man’s friend published ‘papers’ 
and even a book advocating the use of a ‘nymph’. It would 
have been bad enough if he had advertised the merits of 
some ‘lure’ such as a Tup, but publicly to praise a ‘nymph’ 
was sacrilege indeed. The man must surely have known 
that to cast a small and shapeless thing above a trout that 
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was ‘bulging’ and actually to sink it, was cae short 
wet fly fishing and the most flagrant type of poaching. T: 
anticipate the sacred rise, to copy the dun which was not 
yet a dun was a thing most horrible and unforgivable. 
And so, thereafter, those of the inner circle of the greatest 
of all ae were shocked to see two old friends who failed 
to recognize each other in the street and who in pri te 
spoke bitter words. Happily time has washed away much 
of those ancient bitternesses and now, in these enlightened 
days, a man may be a ‘nympher’ and still evade the bla a 
balls of his fellows; he may even use a small ‘butcher’ fly 
skilfully cast, and sunk upstream, or take his ‘limit’ with a 
_ clear conscience, even with a Tup. Those early fathers of 
this strange Cult of the Duns, as it might be called, were a 
queer and frequently fanatical sect but they were ver ‘ 
great fishers. And that reminds me of the man who caug at 
and stuffed his best friend.. 

There is in Wessex a certain very lovely old bridge 
| where the dark green shadows of the June days oy 
____ whispering past the medieval stones of the piers. Beneath 
one of the arches, in a centuries-old crack in the mason , 
endless generations of kingfishers have raised their broods _ 
‘close above the spot where within comparatively recent 

: times a very great trout had his feeding station. oe 
This trout was one of those remarkable fish that seem 
possessed of intelligence and cunning fat beyond the nor- 

mal, and whose exploits seem to be designed especially f 
the creation of smoking-room legends and for the making o 
of copy for those who write books on fishing. K 

He was in a sense the treasured possession of a certain 
great and kindly fisher. As time passed and the trout of _ 
‘bridge grew from a mere two pounder to a three and a half _ 
pounder, a four pounder, and then a magnificent and almost 
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; LOCKS OF WESSEX 
bu ous six pounder, he became by degrees more the __ 
end of the man who fished for him thana mere fish under 
a bridge. The fisherman did indeed each year fish for and 
tch innumerable fine trout in that same stream, but never 
‘could he catch his old friend Beneath the nest of the king- 
- fishers. 

 Subconsciously the hours spent in tying variations of 
- floating duns and in trying them in all sorts of different 
ways over the feeding monster became for the human 
member of the friendship the most absorbing and enjoy-_ 
able part of all his fishing. Just once, when the great trout 
yas somewhere about four pounds, We did make a mistake 
ind took a dark Olive with rather a peculiar type of wing ae 
d was firmly hooked. Outraged and horrified, he shot Be 
iously upstream, through the bridge, and after a magni- 
ficent leap gained the sanctuary of the ancient alder root 
which was, in fact, his winter quarters. For one heart- 
_ stopping moment the fisherman thought that he might still 
land him, but then in a flash his line was slack and the great 
trout free once more. The time was not yet — by some two 

years. 

_ And so it went on, this queer duel-like friendship, for 
‘another spring and another summer and then a second 
ring and a second summer. And then quite unexpectedly, 
most ludicrously, came the end. 

On a May midday, a week or so before the first drakes 
would be drying their gossamer wings as they sailed beneath 
the old bridge, the friend of the fabulous six pounder hap- 
pened to see a trout rise below the far pier of the bridge on | 
the opposite side to the haunt of his old friend. It also hap- 
pened that, as he cast at this trout, a sudden small gust of 
wind came down through the bridge and deflected his cast * 
so that not only did the fly — a rather draggled-looking 
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~ fisherman himself once told me, long afterwards, and in his 
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Hare’s Ear — land right above the head of the great trout by 
the nearer pier, but it was also drowned quite effectively. 
With a thoughtless oath the fisher drew the sunken fly 
quite roughly through the water with the intention, of 
course, of making another cast. 
It will never be known why this dragged and unnatural- 
looking object should have attracted the great trout, but 
attract him it did. Deep in the dark green glide under the 
bridge there was a sudden golden flash and then a small 
Leonard rod was bent double and the unbelievable had 
happened. The two old friends were connected at last by 
a thread of Fate which was in fact a brand new 3X cast 
most carefully selected not long before. To be brief, that 
great trout was played and ultimately landed and stricken - 
over his noble head by his old familiar friend, the fisher- 
man. No alder root had this time saved him. It was the end. 
‘And, God help me, I could have put him back,’ the 


eyes there were tears of bitter regret. ‘He was six and a half 
pounds and there he is in his glass case and I have never 
really enjoyed fishing since. ...’ : 

He was a very lovely trout, probably the loveliest I have 
ever seen, and he had been stuffed by his old friend. All true 
fishers will appreciate the sadness of happenings like this. 


* 


They say that all men are brothers, but if there is a thing in 
which a Wessex Warlock likes to exercise a certain choice, 
it is in the selection of his brothers. The man looking over 
the wall at the major-general in my imaginary picture was 
no doubt a brother — but that did not prevent the blood- 
shot gaze of the kneeling fisher from being almost any- 
thing except fraternal. 
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I, myself, although not a man of Wessex, and certainly 
no Warlock, have suffered much from brothers. Before 
now, for oes a band of my brothers, members, I be- 
lieve, of a cyclist touring club, have stood quite literally 
_ between me and the light and have uttered hoarse words at 
_ the exactly wrong moment. They have come trampling 
down a silent riverside and shouted questions such as: ‘Are 
“you fishing, mate?’ when I should have thought my 
- occupation was sufficiently obvious. 
_ And again, there is the camera fiend. The dark, plain girl 
in horn-rims who flashes enormous teeth at one and clicks 
avery small camera just when one is changing an Iron Blue 
to a Ginger Quill and a two pound trout has begun to rise 
_ steadily for the first time since 9.30 in the morning. 
Then there are those furious little boys who have just 
been released, like small eager greyhounds, from some 
_ stopped car on the road above one’s favourite pool, who 
_ rush madly down at one waving minnow nets, screaming, 
“He’s got one — he’s got one. 
__ But above all I remember he shattering occasion when I 
_ returned one lovely twilight from a day on a distant river 
. _and stopped my car to gaze fondly down at my very own 
‘and closely-guarded fishing in which I had with infinite 
care and patience contrived to raise the average from one 
_ pound to a little short of three pounds. And what did I see? 
Not, as might possibly have happened, the flying shadow 
of some wicked poacher who had tried or even succeeded 
in seducing one or more of my three-pound pets with a 
_loathely lob-worm. No! There on the shaven grass beside 
the stream, a stream in which great trout swam brazenly 
“above the green carpet of the weed, sat two silent and 
apparently guileless figures on camp- sold And out over 
the twilit water projected long bamboo rods and on the 
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poised surface of an eddy, two little cmiibes ee 
drunkenly sanguine heads, rode jauntily. Against the bi 2 


handle-bars like the down-curving horns. of em 
water buffaloes leant rakishly for all the world to 
There could be no doubt at all about it; two fellow n 
brothers in fact — were angling peacefully for my lov 
trout — with roach tackle. And what is more, they 
not what they did, these brothers of mine, and calmly. 
___-[ think truthfully, stated that they thought they were 
ing in ‘the canal’. Luckily they were both fishing 
_ cheese-paste, which was a form of nourishment some 
strange to my pampered trout. They had been fishing 
- this for an hour or two and had not had even one ‘bi 
although as they remarked, they had seen some ‘big ” 
‘Big ’uns’, indeed! If, in some evil hour, they had decic 
to fish with worms or maggots, I sheidder to think what 
sight have happened. 


2 
The July Crawlers 


LOOKED at through the windows of an exploring chara- 
banc, there would seem to be a madman creeping about in 
a very big field; through the windows of my small Morris 
the view merely discloses my friend Dr Widgeon fishing in 
Johnson’s meadow. My specialized and local knowledge 
tells me that here is no madman with straws in his hair, 
but a very sane and charming person with flies in his 
hat. / 
And this brings us to the matter of the July Crawler, for 
_Dr Widgeon is nothing if not a Crawler and his penchant 
- for the prone position when fishing from the month of July 
onwards is based on long experience and a vast knowledge 
“of Wessex trout. For let us realize at once that the fine 
trout of the Kennet, if they are to be caught at all after the 
middle of July, have to be crawled for. 

It is not only in the quiet air of Valhalla that one can 
look at immobile trout of a vast size, with glassy eyes; one 
an also look at them within a mile or two of the pleasant 
town of Hungerford, and elsewhere in those parts, any 
‘time after the end of June. 

j An uninstructed stranger might well imagine that some 
eccentric landowner had placed certain of his more notable 
i. suitably preserved, in the particular places in the 
‘river where he had once caught them as a sort of perpetual 
reminder of his prowess. 

4 There is and has been much argument about whether 
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salmon feed in fresh water. There might well be, too, a« 
troversy as to whether the big Kennet trout ever eat ai 
thing after the passing of the May flies. Sometimes, in 
darkness of the small hours, these great trout must and do 
feed. I have, in fact, heard them doing it on occasions — 
but the honest sub-imago of the sunlit hours is not for 


But these motionless and surly giants that Dr Widgeon 
crawls for so assiduously are a problem in themselves. Has 
anyone ever actually caught one? I doubt it. Will anyone 
ever catch one? I still doubt. It might well, then, be asked 
why honest fishers such as Dr Widgeon persist in crawl: 
_ for them. The answer is that we do not crawl in the blazing 
water meadows of July and August with any real hope of 
hooking one of these creatures, nor is it that we crawl for 
crawling’s sake. The truth is that these apparently stuffed 
and glassy-eyed trout represent to us mere landmarks or 
perhaps watermarks, to which we can crawl and near which 
we can and do rise and hook other lesser trout, while at : 
‘same time we can indulge some faint but undying h 
that one day, perhaps just as it becomes too dark to 
one’s fly, we may actually rise one of the monsters. Few if 
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of us, not even Dr Widgeon, I imagine, ever go so 
S to dream that we will ever really hook one. 


here are so many quaint difficulties to be overcome, and 
whole exercise is such proof that our stomachs are still 
ore or less under control, for fat men make poor crawlers. — 
d it is so good for one’s temper, this type of approach. — 
ke, firstly, the matter of what might be called ‘ Thistle 
Trouble’. It is very hot, perhaps, and one has crawled for a 
undred. yards or more to gain a certain clump of tall irises — 
from behind which one may be able to look straight at the 
‘side-long glare of a six pounder one has known for years — 
and then one of several things may happen in connexion 
with thistles. 
_ Firstly, one’s fly may have become detached from the 
rk or the ring of one’s rod and become inextricably 
fastened right in the middle of a stumpy but very tough 
thistle without one noticing it immediately. This in itself 
can be great fun. It means crawling back perhaps five yards, 
Setting a knife out of one’s pocket while-still in the prone 
position, and then a considerable period of surgical work | 
upon che thistle itself. ae 
_ Orsecondly, one may inadvertently put one’s hand upon it 
a thistle cunningly concealed in the long grass. This is a a 
¥ 


splendid chance for language control. 

_ Thirdly, and this is the most frequent variation of thistle ; 
ouble, one may actually begin to make a few false casts 4 
preparatory to dropping a red-spinner over a nice pound % 
trout which is feeding between you and the glaring giant; 

and then with a jerk one realizes that one has hooked the 

“top of a huge and beflowered thistle about ten yards behind 

one. This is, of course, the greatest joke of all, as it entails 

“not only the very high cat type of language control but the 
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use of the knife, much delay, and a considerable amount of 
extra crawling. 

Apart from thistle trouble, the crawler is quite apt to 
suffer from ‘Reed Worry’. 

This hazard, now, is one that takes so many forms that it 
“would require an essay of considerable length to describe 
it in detail. The most common form, however, is when one’s 
fly, just as it is being lifted gently from the water for 
another cast, is neatly caught and held by the outermost 
stem of a thin fringe of reeds about three yards out from 
the river bank. Sometimes, but very rarely, the fly comes 
safely away after a number of rather peevish jerks. More 
often it does not, and one has to abandon all hope of fishing 
that particular spot and those particular trout for at least 
two or three hours, stand up for every trout to see, and 
save one’s fly with the landing-net. a 

But ‘Thistle Trouble’ and “Reed Worry’ are not the 
only Troubles with which the true crawler has to contend, 
There is also ‘Ant Trouble’ and even ‘Elephant Trouble’; 
there is “Sheep Trouble’; and, most emphatically, there is 
“Bull Trouble’. 


* 


There was once a young, athletic, and promising brigadier 
who became a confirmed crawler at a comparatively os 
age. Few people have ever passed through the preliminar 
troubles of the crawler more successfully. ‘ Thistle Trouble’ 
and ‘Reed Worry’ seemed to pass him by at a very early 
stage, but it very soon became apparent that ‘Bull Trouble” 
was, for some curious reason, likely to be his undoing. 
Wherever and whenever he spent part of his leave happily 
crawling about Wessex (or elsewhere), he became aware 
_ that more often than not he encountered bulls. Generally it 
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was merely inquisitive bulls that troubled him; small, 
~ worried-looking bulls that would come quietly up to him 
__as he lay extended behind some suitable piece of cover and 
snort on to the back of his neck. Sometimes, however, it 
pend bea large and angry bull that would paw the ground 
_ some ten yards away, quite evidently preparing to charge. 
__. On at least two occasions he actually hooked bulls, on 

_ his back cast, and was forced to sacrifice his brand-new 4X 

cast and a fly. On two other occasions he was forced into 
the river itself to escape destruction. Maybe he was just 
ial or maybe all the bulls he met were brigadier- 
conscious. I wouldn’t know, but the fact remains that he 
was remarkably prone to ‘Bull Trouble’. 

The long years passed and wars came and wars went, 
and the brilliant brigadier became a very brilliant and cae 
_ brated field-marshal, and all the time when he wasn’t losing 
_ battles, he crawled — crawled after brown trout and rain- 
bow trout and Steel-heads and Cut-throats. He was even 
_ reputed to crawl after chub when no other sort of fish 
_ were available. 

In his fit and still active old age he began to crawl about 
after rainbows in a delightful part of Africa where he had 
~ made his home. And then, believe it or not, he began to 
~ encounter his old enemy, ‘Bull Trouble’, once more — or at 
- least the African equivalent. 
Of course, on occasions he suffered from ‘Buffalo 
- Trouble’, but that was usually when he was crawling after 
lion. No, his real trouble arose through much bigger game 
_— elephants, in fact. Wherever and whenever he went fish- 
_ ing the local elephants seemed to become aware of the fact. 
Possibly they meant no harm, but constantly to have ele- 
_ phants tearing up trees and squirting water over each other 
_ in one’s vicinity is definitely a ‘Trouble’. 
21 
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San that may or may not be why a certain nae nat 
: at gave up fishing at the early age of eighty. 
But we have strayed somewhat from the view of Dr 
- Widgeon making his serpentine way through the grass o 
Wessex to his favourite fishing station beside that idl 
clump. Despite explanations, those who watch from chara- 
bancs are still rather apt to misunderstand his actions. It 
should also be explained that Dr Widgeon and his fellow 
crawlers are not really of the inner hierarchy of the cult — 
Ee I: they are far too athletic for that. The real pundit may on 
occasions crouch, he may even do a short ceremonial crawl 
in suitable terrain, but as a general rule a mere reverent 
-_ bowing of the head will content him as he makes his gentle 
approach and places in position his small kneeling mat — 
the mat which to the senior pundit is as significant as the 
Muslim’s prayer carpet. To these great men ‘Thistle 
__ Trouble’ is apparently unknown and any ‘Reed Worry” 
* would merely be to them a sign that their keeper had neg- 

lected his duty as to the trimming of banks. As for ‘Bull al 
Trouble’, I can only repeat the two words ‘Intolerable’ 
y~ and ‘Yeconcabable! which were repeated to me several 
: times on the only occasion on which I broached the ae 
to one of the high-priesthood. ; fi 
: And yet — and yet ... it was once whispered to me bya mn 
___ irreverent fisher of my acquaintance that once, long ago, a_ 
bull had indeed gone so far as to kneel upon an eminent 
member of the Fly Fishers’ Club who had suddenly 
evolved the theory that the best way to deal with the situa- 
tion was to pretend to be dead. Evidently the bull dis- 
covered the ruse and, being a polled Angus, acted accord 
ingly. 


3 
On Nymphs and Nymphs 


To the initiates of the true Waltonian Cult a salmon in the — 
Upper Test is a horrible and unnatural thing; in the Tweed — 
a it is almost a deity. In the same way a ‘lightly-dressed 
nymph’ does not convey at all the same thing to a true 
fisher as to his less instructed fellows. The iymigh of the 
fisherman has nothing to do with ‘Many-Fountained Ida’ 

r ‘Paris’ or ‘brakes’ or even Satyrs. It is sometimes nearly 
lack but never comely and was, I imagine, made known 
to the world if not actually invented by Mr G. E. M. Skues. 
It was, moreover, one of the few things which not so long 
igo could cause a certain petulance in the neighbourhood 
Stockbridge. Happily, as I think I have mentioned, this __ 
_is now all changed and the nympher is, nowadays, ttl A 
in the very best angling circles. i 
_ The fact is that a nymph is a Lure. There was a time 

hen tackle-makers and others were inclined to suggest 

that the nymph could be a faithful imitation of the actual 
insect, such as March Brown nymphs, Dark Olive nymphs, 
and others, but one imagines that this was a mere pandering 
to the pundits in the bad old days of purism. Nowadays we 
know only too well that any rather hairy and nobbly-look- 
g small object with a hook in it may be a nymph, and that 
alittle red or brown thread whipped rather untidily on toa 
hook may well do considerable execution. The impatient 
and improvident among us merely give one of our Tups or 
4are’s ears a real good shingling with the scissors and we 
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have a most serviceable nymph. A tiny, nicely-toughened 
maggot impaled upon the iron of almost any small fly makes 
an even better — but that I feel sure would be considered 
going a little too far even in these enlightened days. | 
There is one nymph that, to me, is extremely dear; a 
princess (or should it be prince?) of all nymphs. This 
-nymph is a pure white thing with tiny whiskers and its nose 
is, if it is correctly tied, a beautiful shade of deep pink. 
Long ago when some tattered shred of a somewhat sketchy © 
classical education still clung to me, I named this deadly 
little lure Chloe. I still use Chloe on frequent occasions, 
but for some reason she has never been quite so successful 
as she was on one perfectly horrible and memorable day in 
July a good many years ago. 
It was a very famous river I was fishing and a very 
famous part of that river, and I was, I remember, slightly if 
secretly awed by my fellow fishers — the youngest of whom, 
I seem to remember, had not less than forty years of almost 
continuous experience behind him. It was, as I have said, a 
perfectly revolting day. It was cold and windy in a de- 
finitely downstream manner, and it was almost painfully 
_ wet. There was, in short, a hell of a gale blowing heavy rai 
straight down the river. 
The keeper was in his cottage, trying, rather sourly, to 
read a book written by one of his most persistent members | 
and given to him by the author himself. The secretary was. 
in the room he called his office cutting the dried gut out of 
the eyes of innumerable very small flies. Two other mem- 
bers were asleep — one under The Times, the other under 
the Fishing Gazette. But I, myself, in a moment of madness 
or perhaps inspiration, decided that I would fish. And then 
it was that I tried out Chloe for the first time. 
I put on waders, I put on oilskins, I even went so far as _ 
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_ to borrow an ancient and sticky sou’wester, the property of 
a long-dead member. ‘And, God help us, but didn’t I hook 
a good trout the very est time I managed to drop Chloe 
_ into the yeasty waves in front of me? And believe it or not, 
but I hooked and landed not less than fifteen remarkable 
trout before tea-time — six or seven of which I had to 

E feturn. I have never had quite such a good and wet after- 

- noon’s fishing before or since. 

It was my white, rosy-nosed Chloe that did it — alone 

and almost unaided. Lashed by rain and hardly able to 
stand, I just cast Chloe upon the waters and she did the 

: rest. Even if she has never quite managed to do the same 

_ thing again, that one afternoon stamped Chloe, in my esti- 

mation, as just one of those nymphs. I have also caught 

_ many sea trout on Chloe, both in fresh water and in salty 
water, and grayling and ee and very frequently unasked- 

for chub, but it is that first day on a wind-lashed chalk- 

; _ stream hick I shall always remember. 

But, of course, there are nymphs and nymphs, and all of 

4 - them have not got little whiskers and pink noses. Even 
- fishers sometimes encounter ee nymphs, or would it be 

‘simpler to call them dryads .. 


: 


* 


There is, far from Wessex, a land where delightful lime- 
_ stone streams run down from smallish mountains and where 
_ the fishing, although not quite of the Wessex type, is very 
_ good. 
One hot June day I happened to be fishing one of these 
"charming little rivers in a setting which was once very well 
known to Isaak Walton and his young friend Cotton. It 
was a drowsy day; one of those days when the trout seem 
to spend their time sleepily sucking in surface flies which 
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are more or less invisible to mere men. However, it ¥ 
lovely summer’s day, and apart from some trouble with 
very small grayling I was thoroughly enjoying mm ‘ 
self. 
As I moved rather heavily upstream behind a fringe ¢ of 
_ sleepy-looking willows, I was planning the discomfiture o . 
a two-pound trout in a wide and deep and rather canal-lik e 
place where earlier in the day I had seen him feeding inter- 
_ mittently on invisible ephemera. A nice sort of trout — ae 
very big trout, too, for that particular stream. I would try 
him with a very Sin Black Gnat, I was thinking, and en 
if he did not fancy that, perhaps an exiguous Tup or z 
minute Iron Blue. I was quite prepared to spend the rest of 
the day entertaining him, if necessary. Meanwhile, it was 
extremely hot, aa I spac a pitying thought for the 
flushed and semi-suffocated holiday makers whom I cou : 
see, all too frequently, glaring at me angrily through he 


; minting glasswork of passing charabancs. at 
ae And then, through the drooping foliage of the willows, I 
became aware of a flash of colour — of several colours. 


There was something bright green there, something bright 
red, and I suddenly realized that these splashes of garish - 
| Ecler were located immediately opposite the place where I 
proposed to begin operations against that fine i d 
Re trout. 

For a moment I did not take in what was ping 
and then the awful truth hit me like a wave of cold water 
Nymphs, by God, damned dryads in green and scarlet 
bathing suits, fie preparing to plunge into the limpid 
water right on top of my lovely trout. Now, I like nymphs Ss 
and dryads in their right setting, but that these insolent but 
lovely creatures had left their bicycles by the main road and 
had come all prepared to plunge into a silent and mirror- 
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like pool where honest men studied to be quiet, seemed to 
e at that moment an unspeakable outrage. 

And an outrage it must have seemed to my friend the 
river-keeper, who at just that moment hurled himself off 
his bicycle uttering loud shouts. Just in time he managed to 
avert the impending sacrilege and approached the green 
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i And would you believe it, those charming creatures, 
those unthinking young hings, seemed actually to resent 
his protests and admonitions. They really seemed to believe 
that lovely quiet rivers like that are meant for bathing. Can 
you imagine anything so ridiculous? 

_ Again I am reminded of a very different scene — a dark 
and half-seen drama even more unbelievable. It was in 
August, I think, and I was preparing to catch a few big sea 
trout one hot and midge-haunted night on a very perfect 
Welsh river. Beyond the half-seen mirror of a great pool, 
a mirror which not long before had been broken by the 
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rise of a big sea trout, the windows of a house glowed ir 


She was, in fact, having a nice wash and brush-up. Un- 


not long ago to a friend of mine right in the middle of a 
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the soft darkness. 

The house I knew to be nowadays a Youth Hostel or 
guest house, but from the sound of muffled jazz tunes I had 
cherished the hope that the Youth Hostelers had finished 
their harrying of the river for that night at least. 

Just as I was preparing to begin casting I became aware 
of movements and splashes on the far bank beside or on a 
small landing-stage. And here again I soon realized was 
more nymph or dryad trouble. What was she doing, I 
wondered, that lovely nymph? Surely she was not thinking 
of swimming in the pool at that time of night? She was not. 


believable as it may seem to my fellow-fishers, that eccen- 
tric young creature was soaping and lathering her head, 
and using the waters of that lovely sea-trout pool for the 
rinsing of it. Is it to be wondered at that the fishing of so 
many of our once sacrosanct rivers is now said to be ‘not 
as good as in the old days’? 

All this reminds me of terrible things which happened 


deer forest where one would imagine that the nymphs and 
dryads would at least behave in a proper and classical 
manner. 

He was, for once, not fishing, this friend of mine. He was 
having a look at his sheep, as he walked happily and at 
peace with the world up a wild and deeply canyoned little 
river that came leaping and singing down from the high 
places of Sutherland. 

Hereabout were no charabancs, no coveys of newly- 
released cyclists, no small men with huge boots and enorm- 
ous coils of rope. The nearest railway station was forty 
miles away and the nearest factory about two hundred 
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miles. Here, one might be forgiven for imagining, would 
~ be peace. 
I doubt if we shall ever know the real truth of the matter. 
"Maybe my friend dreamt it all. Maybe he encountered a 
“real dryad and maybe real dryads are more modern and less 
classically behaved than we have been taught — but the 
_ fact remains, if we can believe a usually truthful man, that 
_ this Bismeless laird looked down from the sheep-path along 
the high bank of this little river and saw a full-grown 
nymph swimming in a brown and foaming pool below a 
“tumbling waterfall. The shock must have been dreadful — 
_and the colour of my poor friend’s face, never exactly lily- 
“Tike, must have been something rarely seen or even 
Btagined: 
_ And did this wild thing of the birch woods and the cas- 
_cades immediately rush for cover and go screaming away? 
She did not. On the contrary, she continued to float in that 
“idyllic pool, flashed up at the purple chieftain a most be- 
witching smile, and blew him a kiss from the tips of her 
4 tovely and dripping fingers. 
_ ‘Go away, you horrible old man, ’ said the dryad — and 
I gather that the ‘horrible old man did go away without a 
f rox of protest. He also went to enormous pains to dis- 
“cover the identity of the dryad, but without the slightest 
result, except for a variety of rude or carefully suppressed 
grins from his friends and employees. 
_ There certainly are nymphs and nymphs — and satyrs; 
although the only time I ever encountered nymphs with 
-satyrs was once, long ago, when I was driven away from 
my fishing, on a quiet lake surrounded by rhododendron 
“woods, by the trampling of pursuing satyrs and the screams 
of pursued nymphs. But that was within fifteen miles of 
Wigan — where anything may happen. 


iy 
yi 


The Very Dry-fly Men 


In the days when one of the earlier popes of the faith ruled 
the minds of fly fishermen, the use of the dry fly was con- 
fined, largely, to those fortunate waterways that flowed 
from chalk or lime. Now and then, even in those days, the 
rudiments of their beliefs may have been carried into the 
territories of the barbarians, by far-travelling pundits from — 
Stockbridge, Winchester, Driffield, or Dovedale but the | 
generality of fishers used the wet fly, and only the Warloc Ss 
‘of the Inner Circle the dry. But gradually, with the com- 
pelling quality of a curious type of snobbery behind it, the 
practice of the floating dun began to spread outwards and 
the waves of purism, like sound itself, to carry on towards 
at In rivers in the West, the Midlands, and the North. 
os were those who, to the Serbaishinient of their fellows, 
, ss to catch trout on pools glassy with midsummer. 
On Tweed and Till and Eden and Exe fished men who were 
reverently pointed out to strangers as users of the Dry Fly. . 
Even on the rippling fords of Yorkshire rivers cunning in- 
novators began to kill grayling and trout, wading upstream — 
instead of down, and casting tiny flies which were, at a : 
rate theoretically, dry. 
About these delicate practices there lingered always a 
hint of superiority — almost of aristocracy. Even today, i in 
_ those parts of the British Isles farthest away from the influ-- 
ences and cultures of the Fly Fishers’ Club, those two little 
words Dry Fly have about them a slight aura of magic. 
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specially i in the Republic of Ireland i is the use of a olay fly | ; 
(a ae held i in considerable awe and even in these enlightened aan 


And this brings to my mind the case of a famous little © ss 


_ river, much haunted these days by those silver and alien 
"char quite mistakenly called ‘rainbow trout’. On this river, 
- ona particular fishery, the ancient laws and beliefs of those 
_ far-away days when noble brown trout of two pounds or 
more were taken from its waters still remain in force. The 
tule is that Dry Fly — the true:dry and floating fly — must 
5 always be used. It is useless, apparently, to bombard the 
_ controllers of this fishing with the fact that big rainbows do 
2 not rise to floating flies, or very rarely. It is useless to argue 
that, although the fnodert rainbow, carefully bred from 
Mate-spawnets and rechristened ‘shasta’, may ie 
more or less weaned from the sea-going fiabitg of his Steel- 
"Head ancestors, he still retains a marked dislike of feeding 
: from the surface of a stream. 
a In these circumstances there can only be one thing to do, 
q and very frequently, I may say, it is done. A large ata 
horrible-looking Mayfly must be contrived, a fly in the . 
“tying of which as much brilliant red and green hackle as 
possible must be used. Then, when some surly and deep- 
i feeding rainbow has been fotated, place the awful lure in 
qi one’s mouth, suck well, and ‘cast over him as badly as 
Por The dry fly will sink and as you withdraw it — 
rather eons perhaps — for the next cast, for a moment or 
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two a perfectly good sea-trout fly will be presented to the 
watching char. And who can say that one has not used a ; 
Dry Fly, even if it was very far from dry when that sulky 
three-pounder flashed at it? 
There is also the unsolved mystery of the sea trout and 
the dry fly. In Norway, I am told, the floating fly is used 
almost exclusively to catch big sea trout. In these islands, 
the whole thing seems a matter of chance. Some people 
seem to be successful with a dry fly — others, myself in- 
cluded, do not. There was even a time when, for a brief 
period, we all tried hard to catch salmon with floating flies. 
It was during this phase of dry-fly fishing for salmon 
that my friend, General Sir Montague Strongbow, was the 
victim of a most curious incident. f 
On a certain pool of a perfect river in Argyll that great 
soldier determined to solve this mystery of the surface- 
rising, salmon — once and for all. With unexpected patience 
he spent a whole afternoon floating enormous, buzzy-look- 
ing objects — allegedly salmon dry flies — above the heads 
of ten more or less fresh run salmon, lying stolidly below 
the ae s Rock. With the choleric eyes of the great man 
watching them narrowly, not one fish showed the least in- 
terest in the bristling monstrosities which he presented. 
And then in the words of the general himself, ‘Damn me, if 
a something sea trout didn’t push his something way up 
through the salmon and take the something fly as if it were 
just what he had been waiting for all his life. Damn me, if 
he didn’t. And then when I rushed off to cast over a shoal 
of sea trout I knew of, not a sea trout would take the 
slightest interest ... but damn me, if a something grilse 
didn’t rush up from nowhere and hook himself.’ | 
So there you are, the Alpha and Omega of dry-fly fishing, 

as it were. But then the strangest possible things can and do 
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inue to catch other trout on the most impeccably dry flies 
1 the most far away and unsuitable places. 
_ And now let us leave those places of 


... the high, wind haunted chalk 
a Where the captious pounder ponders 
And the dry-fly purists stalk ... 


nd go into other parts of Waltonia where men are men _ 
the inhabitants of our very expensive hotels, which 

d to be cheap fishing inns, still spin their yarns abe their 
lon and still find heppiness fg 


CHAPTER TWO 


HOTEL DWELLERS 


I 
Residents, Migrants, and some Colonels 


ae 


One of the less kindly attitudes of those business-like 
people who do not fish towards the honest men who do, is 
_ that they resent our truly logical reactions to the organiz ed 
___ chaos which they — the rich and wise ones — know to be so 
necessary to the greatest misery of the greatest number. 
a In many cases, it is our outspoken expression of is 
archaic logic which causes the perennial jibe about ou 
eccentricity. Is it, I wonder, a type of jealousy? Perhaps it t 
is significant that recently, in America, doctors have dis- 
covered that the sound of running rivers and the quiet joys 
Bez ot fishing are the best cures for certain types of extreme 
neurosis. 
‘ We, the humble fishers of the world, have been aware of 
this fact for centuries. Yet we are sometimes accused of 
. mild insanity by the same type of person who may, before 
he has achieved his second million, be removed in a ‘plain 
van’ to some clinical Arcadia to be forcibly soothed by th 
song of a trout stream or lulled into quiescence by the 
sight of sailing Mayflies. % 
For after all, we, the “honest men and fishermen’, with 
all our faults, have one characteristic which, although it 
may be on occasions mildly anti-social, is still a very popu- u- 
lar one. We are, for the most part, haspy men. We may be 
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DENTS, MIGRANTS, AND SOME COLONELS 
t, diseased, extravagant; we may be addicted to the use 
valuable fur and feather for our lures, or to the filthy 
ractice of wearing indescribable coats and revolting hats. 
But we are, in general, happy men. 
_ The secret of our happiness seems to lie in our old- 
fashioned and rural delight in simple things; pure water in 
astream and pure beer in a tankard. Our logic is elementary 
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— we appear, most irritatingly, to like things in their right 
places. Moreover, our eccentricities, if, indeed, they are 
eccentricities, are harmless ones. In the evening, when our 

day’s work is done (a fourteen hour day is not unknown 
among us), we love to congregate in some quiet, antique, 

and often unhygienic hotel sitting-room — preferably with f 
a smoke-grimed inglenook and huge, badly shaped beams 

- to recite fiction to each other. 

~ Some of us rely upon the fiction of others; some of us 

on our own invention. Some of us are, I fear, addicted to 
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strong drink and strong tobacco which, together vide ex- 
posure to the sun, wind, and rain, may account for our r 
markably dark complexions. Non-fishers of either sex a 
not, I am afraid, welcomed at these sessions of deep talked 

There are, EE course, as in every community, ce tain 
extreme types among us. Such a one was an old friend of 
mine who would fish for salmon only with ‘Blue Doctors’. 
He owned a huge black-enamelled box full of ‘Blue Doe- 
tors’ — flies ranging in size from those almost as big as 
meat-hooks to tiny things which might have lured a burn- 
trout. All of them, as he insisted upon telling all and sundry, 
were the work of his own (slightly gouty) fingers. He was 
a charming person but I am afraid he caught very few 
salmon — not so much because of his ‘Blue Doctors’ but. 
because he was constitutionally a very bad fisherman. 

The true fishers are, I suspect, a chosen race that has 
always been too contented to worry about a promised land 
and the prophets among them are usually honoured even 
in their own parishes. 

However, in all fairness to those silly but frequen 
successful people who jibe at us, I must confess that certait 
types of fisher tend to confirm the mistaken impressions of 
our critics. Their habits and methods of life must necessarily 
appear slightly queer to the uninitiated, and they are prone 
to conduct which, if not properly nadectoad might be be 
said to amount to a mild form of mania. 

Spending, as I have done, vast periods of time in the 
smoking-rooms and lounges of fishing inns and hotels, I 
have noticed that certain types of fisher are more subject to 
these harmless manias than others. First, there is the fishing 
Resident or permanent guest at some suitable small hotel. 
These Residents are frequently — but not always — colonels. 
Here and there one meets a retired rubber or tea planter, an 
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dian civilian or an ex-proconsul. Retired business men 

Or financiers are rarely Residents, but are more often 
migratory. The true, heavily-coloured type of Resident is 
frequently of a dour and irascible habit and his ideas on the 
fishing of his own particular river are reminiscent of the 
Laws of the Medes and Persians. Their rules, which usually 
differ widely from those of the local club or Fishing Board, 
are adamantine, and they spend much time and trouble en- 
forcing them upon any migrants or novices who may ven- 
ture to fish within their realms. And yet, when one gets to 
know these inhabitants of our more remote fishing inns, 
despite their heartless and sometimes rude treatment a 
passing thread-line fishers, promoted roach anglers, and 
disillusioned spinners for pike, one realizes that no more 
charming, if eccentric, people exist. They are the salt of the 
earth — after, say, 11.30 in the morning. 
_ Then there is the Bengal-Major type, who very often 
suffers from a mild form of the meticulous or gadget de- 
lusion. These very fit and often fascinating people seem to 
have an instinctive love for the mechanics of angling. They 
have special reels, made for them by ‘a fellow in Birming- 
ham’ to their own designs, or display rods with peculiar 
bindings and curious reel-fittings. They more often than 
not tie their own flies (very badly) and speak with scorn of 
‘those shop-tied things’. 

The number of cast boxes, fly boxes, cast soakers, line- 
driers and line-greasers, and hook-disgorgers is legion. To 
hese people the actual catching of trout or salmon is a 
secondary consideration. They are spoken of with bated 
sreath by the best tackle-dealers, whose dividends are 
pecly influenced by their activities. 

This important branch of the fisher family is moreover ~ 
he life and soul of the smoking-rooms, and is ready, at any 
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time, shila tying ‘Blue Uprights’ or ‘March Seow 
argue about water-temperatures, the evil effects of thread- 
line fishing, or the proper treatment of poachers. Frequen 
_ these people eat very small trout for breakfast, and a 
remark, ‘These trout may be small, but, by God, ee "7 
fight’; and then go on to make disparatsings remaches 
‘those tame, over-fed brutes they catch in Wiltshire’. 
To be quite honest, it is no wonder that the i ionoxs ant 
should misunderstand us — when one considers the num 
if not the intensity of our small manias. How very rich we 
could be if we were to spend as much time and suffer gladly 
as much hardship in the search for the Golden Fleece as w 
do in the pursuit of the gleaming trout or the site er 
salmon. . . 
I, Senn am afflicted by the mania of standing motion- 
~ less for long periods, gazing into the depths of deep and 
mysterious pools. Some day I feel sure that some officious 
motorist will stop at the next police station and report me 
as an impending suicide. If this does happen I fear I hall 
be in but a poor state to defend myself, as I feel sure that r n0 
policeman will be able to see what I have been seeing in 
those pellucid depths. e 
“Down there,’ I shall say, ‘is a four-pound trout,’ and 
the police will reply soothingly: x 
ee “Maybe you’re quite right, sir — but you’d better na e 
__ on before any more of these motorists report you...” 
I shall then hurry away to find out who owns that par. 
ticular stretch of water. 
Then, of course, there are to be found in most corre ; 
fishing hotels at the appropriate times of the year he 
oi Temperature Fiend, the Fisherman-Astrologer, the Moo on 
| man, and others. ... . 
Be. The Temperature Fiend is a feature of our breakfast t 
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wet on c he has been down to the river or the loch sel 
has taken and recorded the water temperature and the air 
iperature, and by 8.30 is fully primed for a lecture on 
the subject. The greatest mistake you can make at these 
mes is to argue with him. If the temperatures are all wrong 
n his view he will urge you with a fanatical glare in his 
eyes not to fish that day, and the slightest hint that you 
might fish anyhow is taken as an almost personal insult; and 
‘it then happens that you have a particularly good ‘ay 
you will have made an enemy for life. The drill is to soothe 
the man and pretend that you are so impressed with his 
licta that you are going to play golf, and then to slip 
quietly away and fish some distant part of the river or some 
remote loch. Unless your day’s fishing is so notable that the 
rumour of it cannot be suppressed, it is usually quite easy 
conceal your day’s catch with the connivance of the 
apa s wife and her assistants. 


_ The Fisherman-Astrologer is, however, a milder type. » 


” is usually to be encountered about tea-time, sipping a 
small gin and tonic and sitting .at a writing-table covering 
sheet after sheet of notepaper with cabalistic signs in which 
he word ‘Pisces’ is much in evidence. If you are not quick 
nough to dodge back through the door before he sees you, 
1e will smile wanly at you and mildly inform you that the 
yeriod between say the 13th and the 27th is hopelessly un- 
ropitious. As the period he mentions is usually the better 
art of your proposed stay in those parts, the inexperienced 
ishing guest may be a little cast down. If, on the other 
land, you are one of the initiates you will immediately 
wder the astrologer another gin and tonic and ask him to 
york out for you the chances of a fisherman born in 1897 
inder Scorpio. Almost before his second drink has arrived 
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he will have forgotten all about you and will be hare aq 


work ruining more of the hotel’s writing-paper. 

Sooner or later—and usually sooner— you will encounte er 
the Lightning Fly Tier and the Minnow Maker. 
' ‘The Lightning Fly Tier must not be confused with the 
true and honest maker of his own very perfect flies, who 
will as a rule have made all the flies he needs about ten years 
before you meet him. The Lightning Artist of the fishing 
hotel is something quite different. He is frequently ve: y 
young and just as frequently has only been fishing for 
year or so, and he is an incredibly eager type. In any roon 
of the itll bedroom, dining-room, smoke-room, 01 
lounge, he will, given the very least encouragement, pro- 
duce the tools of his trade like a conjurer and in a flash a 
small vice will be attached to the table or even to a chair 
back. Coloured threads and oddments of feather and fu 
will be scattered around, and in a trice a completely new 
sort of Blue Upright or Dark Olive will be in course of 


Your protests that you have thousands of flies of ever 
possible sort and by all the best fly-tiers of Britain will not 
move him in the least, and within a few minutes he will 
present you with some monstrous variant of the artificial 
dun which you know only too well will never catch even 
a salmon parr. 

Unless you can escape in time, this exercise will go on fo: 
hours, and at the end of it you will find yourself the posses- 
sor of the most horrible-looking Greenwells or Tups and 
endless arrays of March Browns, Iron Blues, and Sherry 
Spinners. But there is an antidote for this particular poison. 
Try to guide the conversation to the question of colour in 
salmon flies, and the theory that big flies are better 
small ones, and if you are lucky he will do one of tv 
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ags: either he will consider the expense and his stock of 

thers and silk, or, if he is a prosperous young man, he 
will set about making very rough and uncouth- looking 
lies which, as the wise fisher knows, are just as likely to 
atch ae as any other sort, and lich will save you a 
ot of money. 
The Minnow Maker, on the other hand, is a ‘back-room 
soy’ and will usually be found in some orien or out- 
1ouse behind the hotel, where he will spend long and soli- 
ary hours making Ae Devon minnows out of 
veces of scrap metal, quill minnows from the wings of the 
ocal gander, and the strangest possible contraptions from 
yringa branches, champagne corks, and silver paper. 

It is in the spring that Minnow Males’ thoughts turn 
ightly to these practices, and if there is plenty of water and 
here has been a good run of fish, his manufactures will 
nost probably catch as many salmon as the more orthodox 
ures. 

The kindly Minnow Maker is, in effect, a sort of belated 
father Christmas whose great joy is to supply his friends 
vith endless stocks of brilliantly-coloured toys. For this 
eason he is a type to be encouraged, for he is'a very honest 
ype indeed. 

_ We are then, we inhabitants of the fishing hotels, a very 
lappy breed, and if we are sometimes a little peculiar, we 
an solace ourselves with the thought that, compared with 
uur rulers and soi-disant betters, we are of an almost 


errifying sanity. 
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The Deep Purple ue ader % 
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THE ‘Waders’, achalie Resident, Migratory, or mer a 
visiting, are, fer some reason, almost always either pro- 
consuls, high-ranking military men, or both; and are su 
ject to various usually innocuous manias. % 

Take for example the Small or Breakfast Trout Complex 
one of the chief symptoms of which is the tendency to w 
the biggest trouser-waders procurable and the lar 

amount of tackle which can be carried. The sufferers fi 
this complex are usually victims, as well, of the Meticulous 

Gadget Complex. . 

_ For some obscure reason the higher the blood-pressure 
of fishing colonels, the fuller the habit of pensioned pro- 
consuls, the more choleric the temperament of Indian 
Cavalry generals, the more inclined they are to the use of 
those vast waders and water-hardened brogues which have 
to be laced up. 

Purple planters from the Malay Straits are attracted 
irresistibly by wading trousers of the strongest and most 
iron-like rigidity. Retired Indian Civilians and buco ig 

Residents from Central Provinces are sometimes, but not 
always, a little more moderate. Some of them even weal 
rubber thigh-boots. Angling captains and those of the 
junior ranks tend to the use of gum-boots. : 

The wearing of these stroke-inducing garments 
~some undefined connexion with the Small or Brea 

Trout Complex. Some vast, highly-coloured person, once 
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by sleet, immersed up to the armpits in the melting snow- 
vater from Plynlymon or Tweedsmuir, and through the 
xercise of immense physical and mental effort will return, 
umpeting for tea and toast at 5.30 or 6 o’clock, bearing a 
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luge bag or creel filled to the brim with lilliputian trout. 
Now, whatever their real size, these trout must always be 
eferred to as about ‘half a pound average’, or if very small 
ndeed, as ‘three to the pound’, and for a time the returned 
mgler must be handled with great care and tact. The tea 
ind toast is merely a ritual, for until about 6.15 and his 
irst ‘peg’ the average Wader of this sort can be dangerous. 
The Deep Purple Wader, however, of whom we shall 
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speak later, must always be approached with caution as he 
can be dangerous at any time. 
The only really regrettable characteristic of the Wad : 

is his tendency to wade deeper and deeper with the advance 
of old age. This tendency is a source of continual wo 
to benevolent innkeepers, ghillies, part-time professions 
fishers, and others. It is an unsettling experience to see the 
kicking brogues of an over-venturesome major-general 
sweeping downstream towards a twenty-foot pothole, or 
to be forced to drag out a waterlogged ex-governor-genera 
by gaffing him through the seat of his waders. And yet they 
will do it, these enthusiastic boys of sixty, seventy, 0 
eighty summers. 
In many ways I feel that the honest Wader and the other 
more exotic types found in the provinces, as it were, of 
Waltonia, are much more pleasant people than the deep- 
dyed Warlocks of Wessex, the single-minded July Crawle 
or the other species found largely within easy motoring 
distance of ‘Headquarters’. There is a certain aridity, 
think, about the die-hards of the old Halfordian Cult whose 
conversation is sometimes as dry as their own flies. 
The genus Wader is found not only on the rougher 
rivers of our North Country, but is fairly thickly distri- 
buted in certain areas of the Western Counties. Very pro 
nounced examples are to be found on such rivers as the 
upper Exe, the Barle, and the Dart, not to mention the 
Plym, the Tavy, the Walkham, the Tamar, and the king- 
dom of Mr Dawson. The West County type is very mellow 
and considerably less daring than the Wader of our Nortk 
ern counties and Scotland. 
In Scotland, curiously enough, the English Wader very 
frequently becomes, when acclimatized, the Loch Drifter 
or Brown-Faced Dram Giver, a genus greatly beloved be- 
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yond the Tweed and one which is a notable and welcome 
actor in the economy of Scotland. 

_ Of course, the whole species is inclined to be migratory 
ind a Wader of the Devon and Cornish borders may be 
‘ound, later in the year, in places as far north as Gairloch 
x Wick, or even competing with the seals in Shetland voes. 
Many sorts of Wader are also found in the more rugged 
garts of Eire; some of these are migratory types from 
Mercia or Northumbria; others have nested for years 
round Westport, Waterville, or the more habitable parts 
of Donegal. 

_ Although the average Wader is rarely fully developed 
yefore middle-age, there are occasionally young Waders to 
ye seen On our more turbulent and really dangerous rivers. 
_have known examples of this type make a practice of 
wading, out in dark peaty floods along the unseen, sub- 
nerged promontories of rock on the river Till, those lethal 
inderwater peninsulas which make that charming small 
iver so proverbially certain of ‘drowning twa’, while the 
yarent Tweed can do no better than one. These dashing 
youths have sometimes to be rescued by rope or by boat 
tom situations which will not admit of even one more step 
n any direction. 

On the Border Esk even the oldest Waders, however, 
re in no way surpassed in foolhardiness by the young. 
Ancient Waders of eighty-five or more are frequently to be 
ncountered, and have just as frequently to be rescued from 
aging spring floods in the middle of which they insist upon 
vading almost up to their necks. In those parts, great- 
randfathers, firmly attached to spring salmon, seaward 
ound, from Cannonbie to Long Town, have before now 
een observed by shrieking tourists, their grey hairs (and 
ards) in danger not only of going down to the grave but 
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to the sands of Solway via Metalbridge. Later in the yea 


and Langholme, many an ancient Wader is to be heard, but 


youthful Wader who was once struck in the face by z 
_ hooked and leaping three-pounder, which then proceeded 
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when the Lammas spates are in full flight from Eskdale: uit 


not seen, any time after midnight in the wider and angrier 
portions of the river, presumably stalking the flashing 
herling. q 

In this particular exercise of sea-trout fishing I knew < 


to dive down inside his unbelted wading trousers. This tale 
I know must seem a trifle fantastic to those not acquainted 
with really determined Waders, but it can be capped by the 
almost legendary occasion on which my friend 
Montague Strongbow had the lower half of his teeth 
stricken from his furious jaws by a charging kelt. ... 

The thought of that gentle if not quite perfect kniglil e- 
minds me that we have not yet mentioned the rarest a 
most dangerous type of Wader — the Great Purple Wade ef 
who is to be found chiefly on the Border rivers, occasion- 
ally in North Yorkshire, and rather more frequently on 
such rivers as the Garry, the Spean, and such-like placid 
little streams. j 

This sub-branch of the genus is of a remarkably deep 
and rich colour; the eye is frequently of an almost pure 
blood-red colour, particularly on those occasions when 
innocent and well-meaning members of Youth Hostels are 
good enough to ask if any help is required in the dis- 
entanglement of nylon from bramble bushes, or if some 
kindly but short-sighted young woman, in tight shorts, is 
good enough to offer help to a very old man who 
apparently fallen into a river! 

The true, full-blooded type of Deep Purple Wade 
should be anproatbed with care in the fishing season. While 
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hing, and particularly when actually wading, he is very 
pt to consider that he is indeed Monarch of the Glen, and © 
oused, a process almost painfully easy of accomplish- 


t, can be definitely savage. The only people who can 
y handle or approach these magnificent specimens with 
unity are small children — and above all small grand- 
ughters. Grandchildren, when available, are invariably 


ed by the families of the Purple Waders as messengers — 


go-betweens. 


Unless a suitable granddaughter is at hand, it is an ex- a 


tremely tricky operation to induce-a really ian and deter- 
nined member of this genus to leave the river because 

ner is ready, or, even worse, to inform him that the 
ricar and his wife are coming to that dinner and have, in 
act, already arrived. 
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A Pride of Proconsuls 


It must have been way back in the late forties that we en- 
countered the remarkable phenomenon of a Pride of Pro- 
consuls. How it happened we shall never know. It certainly 
was not because the magnates in question were bosom 
friends — far from it. As far as I could gather, they disliked 
- each other very much. But the fact remains that three per 
fectly authentic Governors arrived at the Somerled Arms 
on the same evening. 

A long, long Inverness day was reluctantly drawing to a 
close, and it hadn’t rained for weeks. The river was a b 
and the burns mere puddles. The sea trout, I remember, 
had developed a habit of rushing in hundreds up the rive! 
with the ride, taking a look at the pool above the tide, and 
then rushing back again to the estuary. The salmon, apart 
from a few dying and warty stragglers from the forgotter 
springtime, remained prudently in the bay. 

Suddenly in the hall of the hotel there appeared a 
heap of luggage — fishing bags, gaffs, nets, and rod boxes, 
around which poor old Angus the Boots prowled uneasily. 
In the smoke-room two large men were picking up Tazlers 
and slapping them down again, or pushing the bell which 
we knew so well had never rung in the memory of 
oldest inhabitant. In the hall, not far from Angus a 
the luggage, a third large person was thumping the baro- 
meter. 

‘They would be wanting to know about the sea trout,’ 
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‘murmured old Angus as I passed him, and his ancient eyes 
seemed to implore me to do something about it. 

Sure enough, poor old Bill and I very soon found that 
(iy were fated to do something about it. Indeed, we had no 
choice in the matter. Any idea of doing what we wanted 
for the next day or two died about 7.30. By the time we 
were half-way through dinner we had been enrolled as per- 
sonal guides, ghillies, and messengers by all three of the pro- 
consuls, who somehow managed to infer that it was the least 
we could do in view of the weather and the state of the river. 

It soon appeared that my ‘gentleman’ was to be His 
Excellency, Sir Wilberforce Gown — a huge, benevolent 
type of person who insisted that I should instruct him in 
this ‘new-fangled threadline business’. 

Bill had been engaged by the least kindly of the pro- 
consuls — one Sir Jackson Rake, who, we gathered, was a 
sufferer from the rarest type of malaria known to science, 
and who had pronounced theories about sea-trout flies. 

The third proconsul, a silent and lugubrious man with 
one sad watery eye and one brilliantly blue glass one, we 
hoped might be persuaded to follow the tenets of young 
Angus, the son of old Angus of the luggage; but of this 
we could not be at all sure, as his whole mind seemed to be 
concentrated upon the catching of ferox trout, and this 
would entail a considerable amount of hard walking and 
harder rowing for someone. The name of this third pro- 
consul was Sir Wilfred Sole. 

_ It was only by the exercise of enormous tact and a good 
deal of forgivable lying that we managed to prevent a full- 
dress exercise that very night. We spoke earnestly about 
the state of the tide and made passionate statements that all 
the sea trout, and even finnoch, would by then be safely 
back below the weeds of the estuary. I, for my part, 
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_ article which just had to be written that night. 


“was convinced would make an irresistible appeal to a ferox. 


_of the Glenbogle Hotel, had decided how to deal with 


of the horrors of threadlining in the dark, and Bill managec 
to hold off Sir Jackson with a bloodcurdling tale of a 


This let Bill out, but I was very nearly defeated by the 
sudden suggestion by the sad Sir Wilfred that he shoulc 
show me how to make a lure for tiger-fish — a lure which he 


Luckily, I managed to remember a promise to visit a friend 
in another hotel some miles away, and by about 9.30 Bill 
and I were safely away in my car and for that night at leasi 
safe from proconsuls. The next day, however, was to be 
another day indeed.... ; 


* 


It must have been about 1.30 or 2 o’clock the next morning 
before Bill and I, in conference with our friend Macpherson 


proconsuls during the next few days. It was thirsty work, 
and I suspect that after all we may have ‘left our race’, a 
the old racing men used to say, ‘on the home gallops’, foi 
the next day was somewhat marred by headaches. ... How: 
ever, we did devise a plan of some sort which is better than 
no plan at all. | 

First then, let us follow the movements of Sir Wilber: 
force Gown, that hearty and benevolent man, and his im 
paid ghillie during a sun-smitten day on what was left of 
the river Bogle. 

The preliminary lessons in threadlining which took 
place immediately after breakfast went quite smoothly, 
except for the breaking of a pane of glass in mine host’s 
tomato house by a far-flung Devon minnow, and the loss of 
another minnow in the guttering of the hotel roof. | 
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fter about an hour on.the river, where my huge pupil 
sisted upon trampling like one of his own beloved ele- 
phants down the centre of what in the spring would be a 
good salmon lie, I was surprised and delighted to see him 
hook a small finnoch and duly land it. I, thereupon, took 
the opportunity of escaping for a time and left the great 
man in high good humour, trampling away towards the 
tuary and driving droves of terrified small brown trout 
i salmon parr before him as he went. 

For an hour or so I managed to fish a little myself, or 
Ether to sit on a log and watch the extraordinary faces . 
‘made by a very old salmon below a shelf of rock under 
which he was trying, not too successfully, to keep out of the 
‘sun. 

_ And then far away I heard a shout which swiftly de- 
veloped into a kind of trumpeting roar — a roar some in- 
stinct informed me could only emanate from my procon- 
sul pupil. As I approached hurriedly from upstream, I was 
shocked by a most lamentable sight. My benevolent and 
hearty governor had, for the moment, disappeared, and in 
his place was a raging and Blssplieming fury who stood 
shaking a broken spinning rod in the middle of a vast web 
of glinting nylon, like some huge hairy spider. — 

_ “Why the hell can’t they clear these something banks .. 
Cut the whole something lot down. ... Intolerable to ex- 
pect people to fish in it. ... Man who ieee these things 
should be shot ... aniead finnicky gadgets. ... What the 
hell am I to do with all this something line ... 2’ 

_ What indeed? Where now were all my careful instruc- 
tions and warnings? I have seen some dreadful nylon 
disasters in my time, but nothing quite like the debacle in 
which my proconsul had involved himself. To begin with, 
the Devon minnow was inextricably incorporated in the 
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seat of his plus-fours, and then leading away from th 

and winding in and out of several alders, two brambl 

bushes, and a bed of nettles, a hundred yards of nylon ... 
Drawing my knife for all the world as if for the grallo 

I began to cut that modern Gulliver free from the lilli 

putian gossamer that hemmed him in, and at the same tim 

tried to keep up a running commentary of soothin 


remarks. : 
i 
3 
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‘Damnation, sir,’ roared the victim, ‘look out what you 
are doing — you'll have this something minnow into me 
next. ...” And I may say I did indeed ‘look out’. 

There certainly was bush-trouble on the Bogle that day. 
The only good that came out of it was that all communica- 
tion between me and at least one of our proconsuls was 
severed for the rest of our stay, except for one grunt each 
breakfast-time, and two grunts each dinner-time. 

But while the regrettable bush-trouble was at its height 
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on the lower reaches of the Bogle, Bill, in attendance upon 
lis somewhat malarial administrator, was experiencing very 
ifferent things, for the grim Sir faetison had, SS as 
it may seem, actually caught a salmon. 

_ The idea SE catching a salmon wears for many people, 
especially those who have never done so, a halo of romance, 
a suggestion of clarion-calls, and the thunder of heavy 
cavalry; but the exercise itself, although sometimes a truly 
romantic and exciting occurrence, can also be a most 
prosaic affair. The ways of salmon catching can, in fact, 
vary enormously, from the trogloditish use of a pitchiorie 
or the brutal snatch of the leaded triangle, to a long fifty 
minutes of violent exercise or the suave, torero-like ritual 
of the expert threadliner. Moreover, rod-caught salmon 
vary almost as much as their human captors in age, appear- 
ance, and activity; from the rufous and warty prisoner of 
some summer-stifled rock pool to the silver athlete fresh 
from the tides of the ocean with the sea lice still on him. 

The first salmon of the saturnine Sir Jackson was a 

pronounced example of the former type. 
_ Under a small languid waterfall, which at happier and 
wetter times was a noble salmon leap beloved of the Kodak- 
fiends, four very ancient salmon had lingered since the first 
week in March — a fact only too well known to Bill. To dis- 
turb them was not a kindly thought, as he realized, but 
after two hours instruction on sea-trout flies by Sir Jackson, 
it became essential to make an end. Unless the proconsul’s 
special type of Connemara Black could be given a victim, 
there seemed to be little hope of any peace. 

‘Stand just up above there, sir,’ yapped Bill, ‘and try 
that fly of yours over them ... nothing like a small fly in 
iow water. ...’ 

‘But I can’t see if I move one,’ protested the governor. 
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‘Don’t worry about that, I’ll shout,’ continued Bi 
‘Strike when I shout.’ _ 

So then it started, the patient and machine-like <<a of 
one small Connemara Black into the faintly foaming ¥ 
in which the four salmon were breathing heavily. ; 

Now at the age of eight or nine Bill had been a master ai 
the fascinating game of ‘Fish Ponds’, in which one has t 
manipulate a hook until a cardboard monster, marked 
thirty pounds or sixty pounds, is firmly hooked by the ring 
in its nose. This long forgetten technique was now to pz 
its final dividend. ‘ 

‘A little more line, sir, a little more to your left ... Jus st 
a fraction more towards the centre ... 

And so it went on, while the sun blazed, Sir Jacks 
sweated, and the four ancient salmon gasped under the fall. 

“Subtle — very subtle,’ as Bill boasted to me that evening. 
‘Devlish tricky business guiding a sea-trout fly practical ly 
into a fish’s mouth by remote control.’ 

For, at about the tenth attempt, the shout of ‘seri 
found the good Sir Jackson’s rather malarial reactions ot 
their toes for once, and the Connemara Black was 
embedded in a poor old salmon’s gill-case. 

One run he made, that unlucky fish, and once he even 
achieved a thrashing wallow which might have been called 
a jump, and then it was all over and a big red twenty- 
pounder was stretched beneath the ecstatic gaze of the pro- 
consul. ' 

‘I felt sure that my tying of that fly was just what was 
. wanted in low water,’ he remarked. 
. - ‘Absolutely,’ replied Bill, rather ‘wearily. The strain had 
been considerable — a good sharp meat-hook would have 
been so much easier. 

And so, somewhere around 5.30, Bill and I and the three 
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onsuls all came together in the front hall of the Somer- 
Arms. For it so happened that our third hunter was 
come home from the hill at just the correct moment. 
j : By some incredible magic and to the utter astonishment 
f an exhausted and mutinous young Angus, that extra- 
rdinary man the governor of Bonzoland had indeed in- 
erested a particularly furious-looking ferox in his pet 
t Be fish lure. 
So there they met, those strangely assorted Empire 
Bien two of them suitably complacent and one of them 
es unsuitably angry. At their feet lay the bodies of the 
wo victims; the ancient red salmon and the malignant- 
looking ferox, the latter extremely ferox even in death. 
“Do you notice the resemblance?’ whispered Bill, and 
a eyes for a moment rested upon the suffused countenance a 
of Sir Wilberforce. ‘Quite remarkable!’ aA 
So ended that unforgettable day when the proconsuls 
went fishing and one of them caught his first salmon (and 
ate some of it, I shudder to relate); another his first and 
probably last ferox; while the third experienced his first but 
- I am sure, his last session of nylon spinning. 
It was just one of those days — but I trust it will never be 


repeated. 
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Loch-Drifters, Brown-faced Dram-givers, 
and Hibernian Dappers 


IN any serious treatise on the species Angler, the Loch- 
Drifter and the almost similar genus of Dram-Giver must 
occupy a prominent place. In effect, the different types of 
Loch-Drifter and Dram-Giver are legion. Most of us at 
one time or another have been Loch-Drifters and only the 
most hard-faced among us have avoided being Dra 
Givers. 

I imagine that at least seventy per cent of those who 
_ habitually hunt the little wild trout of our native mountains 
and fells are of this persuasion, and our numbers are only 
surpassed by those of the Canal Men of the civilized south. 

The Loch-Drifters are almost entirely migratory, and in 
winter are to be found chiefly in and around our great 
towns and cities. The period of migration begins about 
June and is at its height in August. Some Drifters are, 
however, to be found as early as April in even the most 
northerly parts, and a considerable number are still drifting 
during the month of September. As a general rule the com- 
mon or hotel-staying types are less highly coloured than 
the Waders, and even the more pronounced types of 
Brown-Faced Dram-Givers rarely achieve the exuberani 
colourings of the Deep Purple Waders. 

We Drifters are generally a kindly race, and our legions 
are largely recruited from the professional or learned 
classes. There are, I am well aware, commercial men wh 
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drift, and Brown-Faced Dram-Givers who are financiers, 
but taking it all round, such types tend more to spring 
salmon fishing, July Crawling, or nylon spinning. In fact, 
the Fixed Spool weapon seems to have a fatal fascination 
for the more agile brained of our money spinners whereas, 
as far as the true loch-drifter is concerned, Mr Wanless has 
‘striven in vain. Medical, dental, and legal types tend to be 
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Loch-Drifters; retired judges and eminent mental special- 
ists are frequently Dram-Givers — brown-faced or other- 
wise. 

The habits of the different sorts of Drifter and Dram- 
Giver are varied and remarkable. A Yogi-like patience is, 
I suppose, their most notable characteristic, and their ability 
to continue casting almost mechanically for hours at a 
stretch into seemingly troutless waves is remarkable. Do 
they continue to think, these patient figures who sit muffled 
in oilskins or specially designed gaberdine costumes in the 
drifting boat? Do they dream of great draughts of fishes 
or suddenly-hooked two-pounders? Or do they achieve a 
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. al trance-like state in which they neither thinks 
feel? Even I, myself, who at times have drifted with t 
best, do not know, although the trance theory seems the 
most profitable. 

Perhaps the main factor which makes for the extra- 
ordinary prevalence of the Drifter is that it is quite un- 
necessary to be a fisherman to be a member of this genus. 
It is unnecessary to have practised casting into soup plates 
or to have worried oneself into insomnia about one’s 


back-cast. All that is required is the bare essentials of the 
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fly-fisher’s equipment, the proper clothing, and the will to 
be a Drifter and, hey-presto, you are one. 
= What, however, is essential is the ability to listen to 
life-history and eouhies — mostly financial — of boatmen 
an and to surrender to an illogical belief in the boatman’s 
a _ and/or your tackle-dealer’s theories about loch-flies. A 
= certain soundness of constitution is also a great help 
although not absolutely essential. The temperament of the 
pe... true Drifter should be equable, for the minor troubles 
a of Loch-Drifting if not of Dram-Giving are many and 
3 varied. 
= Wind will be your constant companion, and hail, sle 
% rain, and sometimes tempests will be your portion. Such 


as 
, 
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trials as Wet-seat Trouble, Boat-launching Trouble, and 
Leak Anxiety must be faced frequently. The fully-de- 
f veloped Loch-Drifter must have a love for a ‘good wave’ 
x which more often than not means a considerable ‘sea’, and 
a steady nerve where the perils of the deep are concerned. 
It is also an advantage to be a hardy type of walker, for it is 

almost certain that you will in time become afflicted witk 

the Far-away Loch Complex. 

This complaint is a more or less harmless type of nerve- 

Kk trouble very common to the Drifter or Dram-give 
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ely, you will begin to feel that the loch near the hotel . 
S quite useless; then that the lochs within easy motoring — ‘g 
istance are little better, and finally, you will become ob- 
sessed with the idea that some dark and windswept loch, | 
.an hour or better still a two-hour’s walk away ‘on the hill’, 
is the only place where there is likely to be both a ‘good 
wave’ and a good rise of trout. 

_ Many young or athletic ghillies delight in fostering these 
usin old ghillies are apt to prefer the loch by the =. 
hotel. Almost certainly, in fact, you will come to believe 
that as far as lochs are concerned, the less accessible the 
better — the more accessible the worse. 

And here let me issue a warning. Always select a young 
-ghillie and a strong one, when this call of the wild becomes 
irresistible; for unless you are an unusually soft-hearted — 
‘type the youth will inevitably become more of a pack- 
horse than a ghillie before you reach the fabled Manoa of 
that loch ‘just a mile or two over the hill’. Both you and 
your henchman should be powerfully muscled, for when 
you do at last reach the far loch, you will incaably find 
the boat to bea veritable giant’s leak half-full of rainwater, 
and probably embedded in a peat-bog as far away from the 
loch as possible. You will find that the boats provided by 
‘thoughtful lairds on their more remote lochs are usually 
ex-seagoing craft—hugeand black and capable of leaking in 
innumerable and unthinkable places. 

Finally, if the Loch-Drifter is, in time, to reach the emi- 
ence of being a generous Dram-Giver as well as a true 
Drifter, he must be reasonably rich and more than reason- 
ably generous. The ghillie of the Welfare State possesses a 
proud and manly belief in the value of his services. He may 
let himself become a pack-horse but he will, very soon, 
make you aware that he is not a cheap one. And even in 
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these days of thermos flasks and stewed tea, you will find 
that even your most intellectual servitor will have a child- 
like ignorance of modern costs as far as distilling and excise’ 
are concerned. 

But above all, the best and most efficient Loch-Drifter 
must train his eyes to see his victims in their true perspec- 
tive. To the Drifter a quarter-pound trout must always be 
‘about half a pound’, while a twelve or thirteen ounce trout 
must always be referred to as ‘about a pound’. A great 
draught of fingerlings must be recorded as ‘a nice basket 
... say three to the pound average. ...’ 


Oe ad 
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Hitherto I have dealt chiefly with the Common or drab- 
coloured Drifter, and with the ordinary type of Brown- 
Faced Dram-Giver, but there are other types of Drifter 
besides those found in the northern parts of Britain; there 
is, for example, the Hibernian Dapper. 

This branch of the Drifters is even more marked by 
migratory than the more ordinary types, but at the same 
time has features in common with, curiously enough, the 
more broadminded of the Wessex Dun-worshippers. The 
Hibernian Dapper will, therefore, be found sometimes to 
have an especial devotion to the Mayfly and even to the 
more expansive aspects of the Dry Fly Cult. Surprisingly, 
this rather exotic type of Drifter is, on occasions, prone to 
the slightly primitive aberration known as Trolling. 

The Hibernian Drifter is only to be seen during a very 
restricted period, between the middle of May and the first 
week of June. Before and after that time the loughs on 
which this genus disports itself are haunted chiefly by 
Trollers, most of them indigenous but some of them migra- 
tory. One of the best places to view the Hibernian type of 
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Drifter is around the shores and among the islands of 
Lough Corrib in Galway; here, on most days in late May 
or early June, can be seen an endless procession of drifting 
boats containing the hunched figures of three persons. All 
three, including the boatman, will be seen to be watching 
narrowly an impaled bunch of Mayflies or even an un- 
natural amalgamation of a Mayfly and a grasshopper danc- 
ing before them on the wave-tops. From before each 
figure extend upwards like attenuated masts the dapping 
rods which are the sign-manual of their cult. 

The confirmed Dapper has even less connexion with 
the mere mechanics of angling than the ordinary Loch- 
Drifter, for he does not even hold his rod in his hand as a 
general rule, but plants it firmly in some form of holder 
attached to the boat. In this way it is possible for the 
Dappers to spend long and storm-tossed days fishing with- 
out fishing, as it were, and so sustain long and complex 
discussions with the cynical Celt who has been bribéd to 
accompany them. Just now and then, of course, some huge 
trout from the deeps whose eyesight, probably through 

advancing years, is not of the best, mistakes the scudding 
dapp for an eccentric small trout or perch-fry and grabs it. 
And then, with deliberation, the true Hibernian Dapper 

-unhitches his pole from its socket and proceeds to do battle, 
trying hard to remember the scraps of information about 
playing trout which he has garnered in his travels and to 
obey the loud cries of instruction from the boatman. 

So-it is that the nursery governess, one of her small 
charges, or their grandmother, who has come out for a pic- 
nic, may catch a noble trout worthy of a glass-case in Val- 
halla itself. And herein, one imagines, lies the secret and 
popularity of this strange cult — a kind of gamble in which 
anyone who chooses to hire a boat and a boatman can stake _ 
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genus af Hibernian Dapeet but — pete to be 
classed as a genuine member of the Waltonian Religion. A 
charming genus — benevolent, peaceful, and expert | 


CHAPTER THREE 


SALMO THE SALAR 
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 & 
Blue Noses over the Border 


a 

_ It would be wrong, I feel, to charm my readers into a be- 

- lief that fishermen are antoatly people of a saintly feeble- 

_ mindedness, who neither toil nor spin, but live long and 
_ pointless eves in happy communion with other anglers of - 

_ an equal blamelessness. 

The facts are far otherwise. There are, indeed, very 
~ saintly fishers, just as there are, no doubt, men and women 
_ of an almost cloistral holiness who are scratch golfers. It is 
_ even possible that there are bridge-players who secretly _ 
_ love to lose money to poorer and more worthy opponents. 
} My close and life-long association with my fellow fishers 

has, however, constrained me into the possibly unfounded 
Diclicf that there are more worthy, kindly, and honest men 
among fishers than among golfers, bridge-players, the 
Good Clean Fun fanatics, or almost any other group of 
_ typical Anglo-Saxons. 
It is, howéver, an inescapable fact that the usually harm- 
less eccentricities of fishermen do, on occasions, become 
_ corrupted by the whisperings of the Fifth Column of Mam- 
_ mon. Especially is this so where the salmon is concerned. 
_ Even among those who call themselves Fishermen, some 
seem to think that the lordly salmon makes his arduile 
"progress from the Atlantic deeps to the far-away spawning 
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beds for no other reason than to supply them with an 
addition to their incomes; or at the very least to provide 
~ them with free fishing and, should I add, free boasting. 

There are, I suspect, some who enter the Waltonian 
Shrines too late; embittered by life and Mammon they 
never become really acclimatized to the somewhat rarefied 
atmosphere. These types, whether they become B.W.O. 
specialists, July Crawlers, Nymphers, Loch-Drifters, or 
even Deep Purple Waders, or all of these in turn, and then 
pass on to fishing for salmon, are apt to revert to the ethics 
and vices of their previous careers. Envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness have been known to rear their ugly 
heads in the meadows where once good Isaak’s milkmaids 
sang, or by ‘fair Tweedside — at Achiesteel’. Old men 
scarred by love and hate have been known to shout at each 
other even while the Mayflies were drifting down by Rams- 
bury, or utter threats where the innocent waters of Teviot 
flow by Floors to Tweed. It is these types, I am afraid, who 
are prone to become Salmon Sellers when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

Sad as it is to have to record it, the commerce and some- 
times the language of Billingsgate are not unknown on 
many a lovely salmon river; and men have been known to 
cherish thoughts of 6s. or 7s. a pound, even before the fresh 
run twenty-pounder gleamed in the net, or glittered on the 
lifted gaff. 

There was a certain springtime, I remember, when my 
good friend Bill and I were killing — I hope with the finest 
of thoughts — some six or seven fish a day during a marvel- 
lous fortnight of April on a Border river. 

One lovely day, with the river in perfect condition 
about two feet above summer level, at approximately 2.15, 
a rumour reached us in our boat — as rumours have a way 
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of doing on salmon rivers — I think on this occasion by way 
of a farm boy who was driving a cow, who had met the 
postman, who had spoken to his brother rowing on No. 1 
_ beat. The rumour said that a famous member of our coterie 
hhad just landed a really remarkable fish of a vastness un- 
paralleled in the springtime. A figure of forty-five pounds 
was mentioned ... a weight which, after due deductions 
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based on experience, we fixed at about thirty-five or per- 
haps even forty pounds. 

Later in the afternoon we had reliable details from a 
member fishing the next beat, who had them direct from an 
eye-witness. He described a fish of dreams — a genuine 
forty-pound spring fish with the North Sea lice still on his 
gleaming flanks; a fish of depth and glorious thickness. 
Eagerly we looked forward to viewing this wonder-fish 
laid reverently upon the stone flags of our inn floor. 

Did we ever see that great fish? We did not. Awful as it 
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is to say it, our fellow-member, our own familiar friend o: ; 
endless smokics- tom disputations, took that noble and 
unique fish direct to a small fishmonger for almost instant 
dismemberment. Not thirty, but nearer forty silver crowns 
passed that oe and with them went for ever one 
~ more illusion. 

And yet — and yet, I still contend that for every unjust 
person found among the followers of Walton, many more 
can be discovered among those realistic and nicely-balanced 
_ persons who are not fishers. Nevertheless, it must be owned 
_ that, after all, we are Anglers and not Angels. 


* 


Nowadays, it is not so much a matter of the Blue Bonnets 
coming over the Border as of Blue Noses being on the 
Border, and there are few better places to observe blue 
noses than at North Wark, Sprouston, or on the more ex- 
posed parts of Tweed between, say, Coldstream and Kelso. 
For it is here that the real Sourdoughs of Salmon Fishing, 
. the men who until very recently drew their inspiration 
x: almost at first-hand from William Scrope’s remarkable 
of Nights and Days, and the heroes of the eighteen-foot 
Greenhearts, held and still hold sway in the valley of the 
i: Minstrel. 

And can we stand cold, as the modern English youth 
might put it? Sometimes there is ice in the rings when we 
go out to do our slaughtering, and almost always tears in 
our eyes. That is why, I suppose, the word ‘sourdough’ 
immediately came into my mind just now! For, let us face 
it, the muffled (and presumably rich) man, that hunched 
and sleet-lashed figure we sometimes see Born the compara- 
tive warmth of our motor cars, might indeed have been an 
object of inspiration to Mr Service. Sometimes, even, one 
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ets the impression that a dog-téam might be a very suit- 
le way of transporting their catches to Sprouston station. 
_ It is strange to reflect on these occasions that those 
fumbling, mittened fingers which in February control the 
mechanisms of their Silex or Pfleuger reels will, when the 
cuckoo calls again, be so deft and so artful in the tying of 
minute Caperers and infinitesimal Iron Blues in the heat- 
swooning meadows of Wessex. 
| i For these boreal-seeming figures do not in themselves. 
“represent a truly separate genus of the species Piscicidus, 
but more a stage, as it were, in the annual mietanioepligsts 
_of the True Miche And yet ae creators of records, these 
slayers of innumerable salmon, have, before the autuniil 
and early winter ithernssian, been Dun worshippers, é 
_Nymphers, July Crawlers, and most likely Waders — purple é 
and otherwise. Few of them have been or become Loch- 
‘Drifters, but occasionally they may have attempted to be 
Hibernian Dappers, while many of them, as the summer 
begins to wane, will undoubtedly become Sea Trout 
addicts and Grilse men. 
_ Now as far as the Tweed is concerned, the chief thing 
which the Spring Fisher has to avoid — apart from frostbite 
-— is that extraordinary complaint which might be named 
‘Sprouston Complex’. This particular aberration might 
almost be termed an ‘occupational disease’ and is neces- 
sarily confined to the rich. Poor men may have their own 
complaints and troubles, but ‘Sprouston Complex’ is not 
-one of them. 

The earliest symptom of this complex is a feeling of 
‘slight discomfort when it is rumoured that some im- 
-poverished acquaintance fishing the hotel or syndicate 

water below you has killed his six fish in the day, whereas 
you have only accounted for five; its final and more 
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distressing manifestation when you lie awake at night rumi- 
nating darkly upon the awful fact that you are only averag- 
ing eight fish a day. And that great big cheque you have 
written . 

No! It 2 not a nice complaint this ‘Sprouston Complex’, 
but luckily in the present state of the world, it is not one 
that is likely to affect most of us. 

Ah! But God help us, we don’t have to be very rich to 
achieve a blue nose on that Border. 


x 


There is a queer nostalgic little tale about these parts which 
might be worth retelling. _ 

One perfect May morning about twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, by the perfect ‘fishing-house’ of a very famous 
beat of Tweed, a great and notable boatman stood waiting 
for two chance fishing guests who had been given a day on 
his part of the river. As old John told me afterwards, ‘ Fair 
dancing, I was,’ and why he was dancing was because of 
the perfection of everything. The day was perfect, the river 
was just the right height — ‘lapping the Three Stones’ as 
they say. The whole place was stuffed full of salmon, and 
you could have fished from eight o’clock until eight o’clock 
at that time of the year. And dear old John, as he has told 
me often, felt it in his bones that a great record could be 
made that day by true and keen fishers. 

But where were the fishers? At 9.30 they had not attivell 
at 10 o’clock they had not arrived; at ro.15 still no fishers 4 
and therein lay the real reason pk old Joba. s dancing; that 
and the perfection of the day. 

At 10.30 a big Rolls Royce driven by a chatiees ia 
up to the fishing-house and slowly decanted two serious” 
and unsmiling men. : 
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~ “It was 11 o’clock before I had them on the dub,’ as old 
John remarked. Actually I believe one of them elected to 
fish from the shore, wading, and only caught a mere six fish 

‘that day. 

_ But in the boat on the dub, how different a tale. 

_ ‘The man was no fisher,’ reported John later to his 
friends, ‘no fisher at all. Maybe he’d done a wee bit of 
‘trouting — nothing more, and at the first hurl of his sprat | 
he whippit the cap from my head into Tweed.’ 

And yet, what shall we say of the result? At lunch-time 
that inexperienced and rather disinterested fisher had caught 
twelve salmon. And that lunch itself! Again poor old John 
‘fair danced’ as he waited. At exactly one o’clock his 
‘gentleman’ reeled in and demanded to be taken back to the 
house and no protests from John were of any avail. Lunch- 
time it was, and fishing had to close down for an hour at 
least. 

In fact, the tale goes that those incredible people sat over 

their lunch —a sybaritic repast spread for them in the fishing 
hut by a dignified chauffeur — until the hour of 2.30. 
_ Then at long last the killing of salmon was resumed. By 
six o’clock a total of twenty-five spring fish had been 
hooked and netted, besides about ten that had been lost. 
At six, then, to old John’s incredulous horror, his ‘rod’ 
suddenly decided that he must hurry away ‘to meet a 
friend coming from London’: 

‘I’m telling you,’ says old John to me, ‘if I’d had a friend 
coming from hell, he’d have had to wait till eight o’clock, 
I'm thinking.’ 

But so it was, the perfect day, the day of all days when — 
and I fully believe old John in this — perhaps fifty fish 
might have been killed if the rod had started at, say, 8.30 
or 9 o'clock and kept fishing until 7.30 or 8 o’clock that 
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be dragged from the river during the hours of daylight, 
one to whom salmon fishing — or any other sort of fishi 
for that matter — is merely a rather boring, if fashionable 
pastime indulged in to please some hospitable friend? I 
~ wouldn’t know, but I do know I should have had forty fish 
_ that day, or would tt haves the fifty over which poor 
old John lamented for so long? 
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is Romance by Loch Ough 

‘e Ny 

¢ IN a serious study, such as this, of the habits ahd location 
of Homo Piscicidus, it might be thought that romance is 
“somewhat out of place. I must own that stories of love do 

_ not often spring to one’s mind in this connexion but, some- 

_ times, even in a scientific treatise, it becomes necessary to | 

_ record the fact that honest fishers can and do become, on 

- occasions, ardent lovers and excellent husbands; while the 

_ female of the species, although not as a rule of a sentimental 
habit of mind, can, given certain combinations of excite~ 
“ment, environment, and opportunity, become the most 
Evicted and generous of wives. 

There is, for example, the tender little romance of Mrs 
Flora Golightly and Rear-Admtiral Sir Adrian Moake, a tale 
known to very few people but one which, I think, is re- 
markably illustrative of certain rare and little-known types. 

It all happened a good many years ago during one of the 
coldest Februaries ever known on the Ough, that wonder- 
_fuland extremely expensive shane, a long way north of the 
Great Glen. ¥ 

For some years this most productive spring fishing had 
been leased by a certain Mrs Flora Golightly, an American 

widow-lady of gigantic proportions, a downright habit of 
mind, and an almost unparalleled generosity. 

Once there had been a Mr Golightly who, like all well- 
trained American husbands, had contrived to make a great 
_deal of money in an incredibly short space of time. The 
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unusual thing was that his bride, the great-hearted Flora, 
made very few demands upon him except in one rather 
eccentric way — she loved fishing. Not for the massive Flora 
were the minks of Manhattan or little bearded dress- 
designers or interior-decorators or the million franc banks 
of Baccarat. No, indeed, nothing of that sort. All she 
wanted was fishing — the very best fishing, and as much of 
it as possible. Thousands upon thousands of unlucky 
‘Dolly Vardens’, ‘cut-throats’, ‘steel-heads’, and mighty 
quinnat salmon met their end through this remarkable lady. 
From Vancouver Island to Maine, from Alberta to the 
Adirondaks, the name of Mrs Flora Golightly became one © 
to conjure with. : 

And then, being as I have remarked a well-trained ; 
millionaire, Mr Golightly, his health undermined by a_ 
deadly mixture of down-town Manhattan and Spartan in- — 
terludes in Maine, threw his hand in, as it were, and left his 
sorrowing widow to take the jack-pot. 

And then it was the turn of the British Salmonidae to . 
suffer decimation by this remarkable woman. Starting with 
big brown trout from Blagdon and ‘dapped’ trout from 
Derg, she fished her way up the quivering ladder of angling 
fame until, at the time our idyll commences, she had de-— 
veloped a more or less stereotyped routine of salmon killing — 
from 1 February until the end of October. Of all her hunt-_ 
ing‘(or should we say stamping?) grounds the most notable — 
and productive by far was the famous Ough River fishing 
which, it was rumoured, cost her not less than £2,000 per 
annum. 

Now, in the February of 1930— very, very cold Febru-_ 
ary and perhaps the best salmon killing month Flora Go- 
lightly had yet experienced on the Ough — there was staying 
with her at Letterough Lodge a small party of carefully 
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_ selected guests — each and every one of them salmon fishers 
of vast experience and firm admirers of Mrs Golightly’s 
U.S. Gold Bonds. As far as we are concerned, only one of 
_ these guests need be mentioned: Rear-Admiral Sir Adrian 
Moake, a very small seafaring man with a mahogany com- 
plexion and bright blue eyes who had killed almost as many 
salmon as his hostess. 
On the day in question, Sir Adrian had been fishing the 
_ river and the various pools immediately below the famous 
“Little Loch Ough and, having sent his ghillie home with the 
four salmon he had caught, was walking briskly up towards 
the loch to keep himself warm, and to see how his hostess 
was getting on. The time was probably about two o’clock 
and the final scene is now set for the last act of the drama. 
, On the battleship-grey ripples of Little Loch Ough is 
one boat which, although a normal-sized boat in reality, 
seems at a little distance to be a very tiny one when the 
two figures in it are taken into consideration. There, in her 
full war-harness of oilskins, waders, and sou’ wester, is Mrs 
Flora Golightly representing the best part of twenty stone 
in gross weight. Keeping the boat for her is her favourite 
ghillie, one Donal Mackenzie, an extremely well-nourished 
Highlander of perhaps eighteen stone — not counting his 
boots. On that bitter February day, twelve nice spring fish 
had already been lifted by Donal’s unerring gaff and now 
‘the leddy’ was just trying a wee Jock ‘along by the reeds’. 
Up the bank towards the loch came the upright and active 
small figure of the Admiral. 
‘Hah!’ exclaimed Mrs Golightly. 
‘Ugh,’ growled Donal, and the beautiful thirteen-foot 
Hardy rod became suddenly and thrillingly bent. 
For some minutes there was no hint of anything unusual 
happening. As far as Mrs Golightly was concerned, it 
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fe colossal figure in the boat. 


ai that she had just hooked one more Lies Dott val 
merely glanced to see that his gaff was in its correct place, 
and then went on paddling the boat, quietly and slowly 
away from the reeds and any possible trouble of that sort. 
A hundred yards away the little Admiral increased his pace 
slightly, his blue eyes fixed keenly upon that competent and 


And then quite suddenly the whole atmosphere changed; 
_ twenty yards from the boat there was a swirl, a splash ... 
and for an instant a great, black dorsal fin showed clearly — 
above the grey ripples. Mrs Golightly saw it; Donal saw it; 

_ there could be no doubt about it . 

“He pe forty pounds, whateffer, edna Donal, and 
a certain tenseness seemed to come over his rowing. 

His ‘leddy’ spoke never a word, but in that massive face 
the lips closed more resolutely than ever over the splendid 
white teeth, and somewhere far away inside the oilskins a 
great heart began to beat even more strongly than usual. A 
forty-pound spring fish at last, thought Mrs Golightly — 
hope he’s well hooked. And that for quite a time was all. 

On the point of the bank which he had now reached, 
opposite the boat, Sir Adrian Moake began to show signs of 
interest. She’s into a big fish this time, he was thinking. 
Donal will have to bring her ashore to gaff this one. This 
thought referred to the fact that Donal had an unorthodox _ 
practice of snatching a fish from the boat a good five min-— 
utes before a lesser man would have dreamt of coming 
ashore for the gaffing. : 

Out on the.loch things were beginning to get exciting. 
In the first place the fish took a determined run right into” 
the reeds, despite the tremendous pressure that was put on 
him. For a moment they thought he was ‘away’, but then 
by some miracle all was well, and he was out in the open” 
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“water again, keeping very low down and inclining to 
‘sulk. 

‘Just get a bit nearer and give him a splash of the oars, 


: Donal,’ murmured Mrs Golightly. 


The ‘splash of the oars’ duly did the trick, for in another 
_moment the great fish was tearing away foneels the end of 
the little loch with the reel purring evenly. 

“On to the backing,’ muttered the lady, almost com- 
BE iacently. 


iy For another fifteen minutes the battle went steadily on 


_ its normal way, with the watching Admiral getting colder 
_and colder, and Mrs Golightly warmer and warmer inside 
“her oilskins. 
_ ‘Thirty-five minutes, by God,’ murmured the Admiral 
glancing at his watch — and just at that moment the begin- 
ning of the end seemed to take place. 

With a great wallow the salmon surfaced and for a _ 


second seemed to lie on his side. 


‘I'll pe putting you ashore, leddy,’ muttered Donal, and 
began to shoot the boat ae towards a small promon- — 
tory fifty yards away. 

_ There can be no doubt that Flora, despite the calm of 


her exterior, was at that moment afflicted with unusual 


nervousness. For the best part of twenty years she had 


hoped for thisga forty-pound spring fish — maybe a forty- 


five pounder. 
Gently Donal eased the bow of the boat on to the shal- 


low and unshipped one oar to steady it. With apparent de- 


liberation Mrs Golightly prepared to step out into the shal- 
low water. From nearby on the shore Sir Adrian, the cold 
forgotten, beamed and murmured, ‘Well done, F lora . 
well done.’ 

Nobody will ever know how it occurred, but suddenly 
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several very dramatic things all happened at once. The 
tired salmon gave a tremendous wallow in the shallow — 
water and then made one last gallant rush out into the loch. 
Donal’s steadying oar slipped sideways — the boat tilted 
and with a roar of anguish Mrs Flora Golightly went head — 
first into the icy waters of Loch Ough. ; 
No one can disentangle the horrors and complexities of 
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the next fifty seconds. There was a vast splash and a very 
cold wave which shot-up and hit Donal in the face — a 
shout from the watching Admiral who dashed into the 
mélée — a stream of Gaelic from the honest Donal — a 
spluttering scream of rage from the ‘leddy’ as she heaved 
her twenty stone from the winter waters of Ough — and 
then it was all over. Broken was the beautiful thirteen-foot 
Hardy at the middle ferrule; broken the new cast and gone 
was a tired forty pounder with a Jock Scott firmly em- 
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bedded in the corner of his mouth. The stream of Gaelic 
still flowed from under Donal’s great moustache, and in 
the shallow water a monstrous figure stood hatless and 
with her wet hair streaming down over her face. Standing 
close to her and holding one oilskinned arm, Sir Adrian 
Moake was horrified to realize that Mrs Golightly was 
weeping. 

“You great goddamned fool,’ she gulped, ae at 
Donal through the mane of hee hair, and poor Donal at 
‘that moment could only agree with her, for it was exactly 
what he had been calling himself in very embroidered 
Gaelic. ; 
“There, there, Flora my dear,’ murmured the little Ad- 
miral, and tried his best to give the huge oilskinned arm a 
squeeze. “These things will happen.’ 

‘A forty-five pound spring fish,’ wailed the lady. 

That, then, was what happened that cold afternoon by 
Little Loch Ough, but who could have foreseen the 
dénouement? 

Up to that moment Mrs Flora Golightly had, as far as 
the small Admiral was concerned, been merely a generous 
hostess who provided him with the best possible spring 
fishing. To Mrs Golightly, Sir Adrian had been merely a 
‘cute little guy’ who made her laugh. But now, by some 
queer alchemy of Fate, how different were the thoughts of 
both. An oar had slipped, twenty stone of millionairess had 
taken a header into Loch Ough, a little Admiral had rushed 
to the rescue, a record salmon had been lost; but quite un- 
affected by the cold and oilskins, a little naked god had 
suddenly shot his arrows and the world was changed. 

_ And in the twilight of the fishing hut it happened while 
Sir Adrian was gallantly helping his shivering hostess to 
discard her waders and dripping oilskin-armour; Mrs 
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Gali looked at de fade Adgaeals Sir ‘Adrian lo ooked 

-at Mrs Golightly .. 

“Oh! Goddamn it ... said Mrs Golightly. 

‘Flora, my dear,’ said the Admiral, and in an instant he 
_ found himself tested as he had never been tested before by 

the impact of a great cooing bulk of widowhood, and rea 

ized that his spring fishing was safe for ever. 

And — let me say it at once — never was there a roma 
that turned out better than that most shexpeeeitel 
unlikely alliance. 

Didn’t I see them both this springtime, twenty yea 
later, and both of them still killing their dozen or so of 
salmon a day on the Ough and on that same fateful Little 
Loch of Ough? 

‘Ach! It would pe a goddamned miracle,’ said Donal to 
me once, having learned a little American in those twen 
_ years. ; 


3 
Nightmare of Nylon 


-HITHERTO I have dealt chiefly with the old-established 
-eults of Waltonia; with Nymphs and Dry-fly purists, with 
“Waders, Drifters, and the more ancient members of the 
ierarchy, but we must not neglect a phenomenon which 
“might be called the New Purism, and is concerned with 
those up-to-date types of fisher who can do almost any- 
thing with a spool or two of nylon‘and a threadline reel. In . 
effect, a new cult has been formed combining the main fea- ; 
‘tures of several of the older faiths; the tendency touseone’ 
‘method of fishing and one only on all occasions; some of 

‘the more pronounced features of the Meticulous or Gadget 
Complex and the more utilitarian methods of the Waders. 
Moreover, this new cult does not confine itself to trout, or 

even to salmon, but has trespassed into the domains of ‘the 
‘Coarse Men, the Long Trotters, the Pike Men, and the 
Giant Carp Fraternity. No species of fish is safe from 

these cunning and highly efficient people who can, they 
insist, use flies or minnows, shrimps or cheese paste, 

the honest lob-worm or the deadly maggot, with equal 
facility. 

- But let us not be deceived; this New Purism, this delicate 

if semi-mechanical art has its weaknesses and pitfalls. Just 

as the Dry Fly man has to contend with Thistle Trouble, 

Reed Worry, or Bull Trouble, so the Nylon Spinner has 
found to his cost that there is no such thing as perfection 

and that his darling cult has its own very horrible failings. 
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There is, for example, that awful thing which we shall call 
the Vicious Spiral. . 

Just as the Waltonian nymph has no connexion with 
classical mythology, so the Vicious Spiral of the threadliner 
has nothing to do with economics or politics, but is in itself 
something almost as beastly. It is a thing very difficult to 


i 


describe, but all too easy to experience, this nightmare of 


If your nylon is too dry or your spool too full, or if you 
have failed to procure the right sort of nylon, then, at the 
most inappropriate moment, the Vicious Spiral is apt to un- 
leash its fatal coils. In fact, it needs no poet to remind 
about the tangled web we frequently weave when we have 
‘succumbed to the allure of this seductive cult. Inextricable 
rather than tangled is possibly a more descriptive word to 
’ use — and if this Vicious Spiral becomes complicated by 
Thistle or Bramble Trouble, then indeed were it better that 
we had never opened one of Mr Wanless’s little books. 

There is also the shocking and inexplicable matter of the 
Under the Spool Mystery; this is indeed a terrible and 
nerve-racking affair. 

Nobody has yet discovered what happens or how it hap- 
pens, but the fact remains that at the worst possible mo- 
ment one is apt to find that one’s line, instead of issuing 
smoothly from the spool via the line guider, is suddenly 
coming out from under the spool itself. Usually one is no’ 
aware of this until about twenty yards of brand-new nylon 
line has somehow wrapped itself firmly round the central 
spindle of the reel and has become not only tangled and 
perhaps neatly knotted, but also beautifully lubricated by 
black-looking oil. } 

In this case there is one thing and only one thing to be 
done, and that is to take a coin from one’s pocket (if pos- 

t 
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sible), unfasten the main screw holding down the spool, 
remove the screw, the washers, and the spool itself, and un- 
wind the smeared and tanpled nylon from the central 
spindle. In doing this it is necessary to pour all the washers 
and screws into one’s hat. If you happen to drop either the 
main screw or the washers into the long grass, then, I am 
sorry to say, you have had it. 

And then, if and when you have unwound the line, re- 
placed the washers in the right order, and adjusted the main 
screw, you will probably find that your minnow has be- 
come immovably fastened in some under-water root, weed 
clump, or rock; for let us face it — this Under the Spool 
horror usually takes place when you have just made a cast 
into a fast-running and unwadeable pool or, dreadful to 
relate, when you have just hooked a salmon. 

While all this is going on it is essential that there should 
be no loss of temper; even a slight petulance may cause the 
loss of anything up to forty yards of new line. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, why the older type of Waltonian — 
the Wading Proconsul, the Choleric Resident, and most 
particularly the Deep Purple Wader — rarely, i ever, be- 
comes a convert to the New Purism. 

Let me utter a brief warning to those wayfarers on roads 
which run near the haunts of the Threadliner. If a bellow- 
ing noise is heard coming from behind an alder bush down 
by some idyllic pool, be very careful how you approach to 
offer help. It may be as dangerous as going into deep cover . 
after a wounded lion or water buffalo. For these bellowing 
and trampling noises may be caused by a Nylon Spinner 
hotly engaged upon his business of spinning his web be- 
tween a thistle and a blackberry bush, and his reactions to 
inquiries may be dangerous. Of course, if you happen to | 
be a young and ambitious member of the Police Force it 
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- might be advisable to ae Saree for Sak A 
reasonably good chance that you may be able to achieve 
_ a much needed ‘case’ and perhaps an arrest for the use oi 
obscene language, or alternatively a ten-shilling note to 
help you forget all about the matter. ... > 

It is indeed a curious and not always idealistic cult, this 
worship of the Threadline Reel, as the following simple 
tale will illustrate. 


oa 


On the Lledwy river in Wales there is a certain wild and 
very beautiful gorge where that delightful small salmon 
river runs at an angle of about 45° towards the Irish Sea. 
At the bottom of this gorge is a small but exceedingly deep 
pool; at the top of it a considerable waterfall, at the foot of 
which great numbers of salmon sometimes congregate, in 
a slightly dazed state, confined in a very small back-water. 
And, at.this spot, those who are privileged to do so (and 
an even greater number who are not) have been accustomed 
to catch salmon from time immemorial. 

The privileged have graduated through the years from 
the fishing poles and twisted and plaited horsehair of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the more gentee 
iy weapons of a later period; the rest have, I fear, remained 
y contented with the leaded triangle, the stout cord, and fre 
: _ quently the homely gaff of a bygone age. The trouble is 

that the privileged have progressed too far and the un- 
privileged have not progressed at all. The ancient Alpha, 
therefore, remains the very certain gaff, and the modern 
Omega the very uncertain threadline. 
However, there I was one fine sunny day in June, 
just after a glorious flood, looking down from a well- 
placed vantage point upon a yeasty-looking pot-hole i 
82 
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Let me disclose at once the snake in this apparent siden. 

! te was comparatively easy to hook a fish below those par- 
‘ticular falls, even easier to foul hook one, but it was when 
_you had hooked a fish that your real difficulties began. If, 
_by cunning, or good luck, you could induce your salmon 
‘to remain in the pot-hole, all well and good. I suspect that 
one’s success in this depended largely on the degree of 
_dazedness in the particular salmon which you had hooked. 
If on the other hand, your salmon was not as dazed as all 
that, or became really alarmed, he would undoubtedly 

leave the pot-hole with an Sespcilenas flick of his tail and dis- 

appear like lightning down the narrow rush of white water, 

_ only reappearing as a swirling flash some sixty yards below 
you in the Gorge Pool itself—a situation completely unget- 

at-able from your rock above the pot-hole. 

_ Considerable experience had taught me that strong or 

heavy tackle was, curiously enough, quite useless in this — 
particular exercise, as the more you pulled at or held a | 
hooked fish the more likely he was to rush away down the 
fall and so defeat you. The lightest of tackle and the gentlest 

_of rods were, I had found, the only outfit with any chance 

of success. I had, in fact, taken quite a few salmon from 

this pot-hole by gradually and cunningly sapping their 
strength by gentle pressure and the expenditure of much 
time. Normally I used a small trout rod and an ordinary 
reel, but on this particular day, in an unthinking moment, I 
dangled my shrimp from my small spinning rod fitted with 

a threadline reel. Sure enough, within five minutes I be- 
came aware of much weight and the slow movements of a 

large and, as I fervently hoped, a sufficiently dazed salmon. 
Bently and quietly, therefore, the process of weakening 
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“proceeded in the approved manner, and I was just begin- 


ning to hope that once again I should win the fight, when, 
sure enough, the horrible Under the Spool conjuring trick _ 
became manifest. Down below me a twenty-pound salmon 
swam rather feebly about among his milling fellows, while 
up on the ledge above him a muttering angler, quite incap- 
able of giving him any line at all, was deciding upon the 
desperate but only possible remedy. 

With some difficulty I managed to extract a penny from 
my waistcoat pocket and quickly loosened the centre nut of 
the reel. The salmon moved slowly out to the other side 
of the pot-hole, and I was forced, for a moment, to lean far 
out over the seething water to give him just enough line 
to prevent undue alarm. 

~ With the utmost politeness my salmon then came right 
back under my ledge and balanced himself sedately against 
the current. Now -was the time! With feverish fingers I 


- undid the nut, removed it, and then, with a gesture which 


might, at a distance, have appeared vaguely reverent, I took 
off my hat, kneeled before it, and emptied into it all the 
various washers, together with the vital main screw. 

Still, while all this was going on I managed to keep a 
gentle but definite contact with my resting salmon. 

Now, at last, I could see the bare spindle of the reel, and 
around it the horrid tight little coils of oily nylon which 
were the cause of my trouble. Swiftly I began to unwind the 
coils and had nearly finished doing so when the little god 
Pan himself must have intervened to save his friend the 
salmon. From somewhere above my head came a scuffle 
and a thump where a rabbit or the god had moved and dis- 
lodged a stone. With a rattle, a small avalanche of earth and 


pebbles descended upon me and, alas, upon the waters 
below. 2 
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And just at that moment I had finished uncoiling the 
nylon from the spindle and was on the point of replacing 

the spool and the washers. The result of the small avalanche 
_ was, however, decisive. Before I could do anything about 
it, my salmon shot out into the current and rolled inevitably 
_ towards the white water of the narrow gullet. Furiously I 
put on all the pressure I could with my little rod, but all in 
vain. A big black tail showed for an instant in the white 
- foam and then the last fantastic disaster overtook me. 

As I rose to my feet in a last despairing effort to haul the 
salmon back into the pot-hole, I slipped. Just a tiny, mo- 
mentary slip, but it was enough. To be brief I kicked my 
hat over the lip of the ledge and with it all my washers and 
the vital main nut of the reel. 

Gone, all gone, and from the rocks of that famous beauty 
spot echoed for a time the rude and primitive language of a 
ruder and: quite uninhibited Briton. On the other side of 
the gorge a very plain girl hiker took the trouble to clamber 
down and address me. For a moment I feared that she 
might have heard, if not fully understood, my brief address 

_to the gods of this wild retreat, even above the roar of the 
‘falls. But no, nothing of that sort; faintly above the song of 
the falling river I heard the voice of Wigan ask: 

‘Do you catch salmon in this river, mister?’ 

Sad and speechless I wagged my hatless head at her and 
began to stuff the various parts of my dismembered reel 
into my pockets. 

‘Do you catch salmon in this river?’ 
No — no — nothing like that. 
It was just tea-time. ... 


The Loathely Worm 


IAM reminded also of another afternoon on that same little 


-— Lledwy river, the river of the famous Gorge and the in- 


_ famous pot-hole, that grave of nylon and threadline reel 
washers, wherein my friend Bill and I experienced quite a 
good proportion of all those disappointments and tribula- 
tions which can and do afflict the seeker after salmon. 
There have been days when we have caught more, but 


none on which we have gained more experience. And it 


was such a delightful and promising day, too. 

Our river was in wonderful order, but I just didn’t want 
to fish. I felt much more like writing about daffodils or 
primroses. But, of course, Bill was absolutely hellbent for 
the catching of salmon. The river was apparently just lap- 
ping the top of some particular rock in one of our more 
remote gorges, so naturally it had to be fishing that day. 

All through breakfast my eccentric friend kept mutter- 
ing to me that he ought to have at least three fish - maybe 
four. Such and such a pool would be just right for a 
medium-sized Black Doctor. Such and such a ‘tail’ would 
be sure to hold a taking fish. This pool or that ought to fish 
well with a little Devon: another couldn’t fail to produce a 
fish on a small shrimp. I know Bill so well that I know 
what he is thinking almost as he thinks it. . 

Never had he caught four fish in one day on our par-_ 
ticular river, but this day was going to be different. We each © 

took a thirteen-foot fly rod and a nine-foot spinning rod. 
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_ Also, of course, the inevitable threnditne veels with Wie 
essential furlongs of treacherous nylon. There were flies 
and small Devons, and a great bottle of freshly-boiled 
_ shrimps, and a huge tin of vast and toughened lob-worms. 
Nothing was overlooked, it was to be a day of days. It is 
one of the characteristics of true Waltonians, this quite 


_ baseless belief that each new day is something fresh and un- Bf ‘ 


connected with the days that have passed. To them to- 
_ morrow is indeed another day. They may not have moved 
a salmon for weeks, or for weeks there may have been a 
_ complete absence of fly hatches, but each morning when | 
_ they set out everything is going to be quite different. There 
_ is some ‘feel’ about the air, or maybe the river has risen a 
few inches in the night, or the wind has gone round into 
the south, and all will be well. There is something refresh- 
ingly childish about the ever-renewed faith of the oldest 
fisher and something almost senile about the optimism of 
_ the youngest. 
And so we set out this lovely May day, Bill and I, 
marching down to the ‘tail of Bishop’s Hole’ through the 
_ daffodils with new-born hope in our hearts and extremely 
happy. . 
The river was indeed in splendid order, just right for a 
- fly, we thought. As we put on a medium-sized, lightly- 
dressed Black Doctor, a nice fifteen-pound fish rose ‘head 
and tail’ in the middle of the river. Lovely! Time elapsed. 
- Perhaps a slightly smaller fly would be better, maybe a 
Silver Grey. Time elapsed. Fish were showing in the run 
all the time. More time passed. We began to think that the 
fresh fish must have ‘run through to Mac’s Pool’. This 
- again is.one of the fixed and unshakeable delusions of the 
most controlled of Waltonians. The fresh fish, if they do 
not take, have always ‘run through’. No true fisher will 
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ever own that salmon are quite as eccentric as those who 
fish for them and, like all true artists, have a pronounced 
tendency to wait for inspiration. 

The head and tailing fish of the Bishop’s Hole, that — 
lovely May day, definitely lacked inspiration. By 12.30 we 
had worked right through our repertoire, except for the 
ultimate forlorn hope of the slowly-moved lob-worm. 

At 12.45 we abandoned a nerve-wracking bout of nylon 

weaving in which a rowan tree and a bramble-bush were 
intimately concerned, and sat down to our cheese sand- 
wiches and post-war standard strength beer. I, myself, had 
a definite impression that the fish were not taking — good 
old Bill, however, was as full of hope as ever. 

I was thinking, I remember, about beer and the signifi- 
cance of the fact that young men entering nowadays the 
noble profession of Brewing have to become qualified 
chemists before they can enter the close and mystical ranks 
of the Master Brewers. Deeply significant, I was thinking, 
in view of the fact that fifty years ago old village women 
who could neither read nor write used to brew beer so in- 
finitely superior to what now goes by that name that old 
men have been known to become.palsied at the mere 

_ thought of it. ... However, the thought passed, also the 
sandwiches, and the post-war beer, and all too soon Bill 
was on the move again, after cutting loose his spinning rod 
from the festooned rowan tree and bramble-bush. We had 
only lost two Devons before lunch and one Black Doctor, 
so we hadn’t done too badly. ... 

Presently, after half an hour of dreamy contemplation of 
the lively but uncatchable salmon of the Bishop’s Hole, we 
moved upstream to perform our accustomed repertoire on 
Mac’s Pool. When we had again reached and passed the — 
Devon minnow stage, I had the felicity actually to hook a ; 
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‘salmon which, to my utter astonishment, took a shrimp. 
But once again Vicious Spirals came between me and — 
‘salmon steaks grilled with butter and chopped chives. 

It must have been at about 3 o’clock that Bill conceived 

the fatal idea of trying the last item of our repertoire. Had 
either of us fished those two fine specimens of lob-worm on 
an ordinary gut trace and used a fly rod, all might have 

been well. But no, in a more than usually unhinged moment 
Bill had to use his spinning rod and what was left of the 
nylon. 

__ Far out into the depths of Mac’s Pool flew the dreadfully 
convulsed bunch of lob-worms, and some considerable 

time elapsed as usual. As far as we could judge, the worms 
must have sunk right into the middle of a group of about 
twenty salmon all too well known to us over a period of 
some weeks. 

Time elapsed... and then... The rod point twitched and 
shivered slightly as happens when a very old and dis- 
illusioned salmon, far gone in fresh-water imbecility, 
approaches and begins to chew something which, in his 
clouded memory, reminds him of something he once knew 
and loved, early in his silvery grilsehood. 

_ We were both convinced that within a minute or two we 
should be into a real live salmon. More twitches — more 
shivers from the rod point, and then a very distinct pull. 
Time elapsed. Then came a slow, steady bending of the 
rod. A very old and tired salmon, presumably! Bill struck 
with the utmost firmness. There was much weight —a heavy 
dead weight, it seemed. I pictured a great blackened thirty- 
‘pound fish far down in the dimness of the pool, turning 
slowly with Bill’s new worm-hook firmly embedded in his 
bony jaw. 
Something very heavy moved ponderously across the 
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es This time Bill was determined that there should Pitt: a 
vicious spirals. More time elapsed. The weight returned 
slowly from the other side of the pool and anchored itself 
behind a rock about fifteen yards from our bank. Bill lit 

a cigarette and tightened up the tension of the reel. I 
propped my own rod against a bush and lovingly fingered 
the sharp point of my gaff. 

. -For some minutes we feared that,the weight was indeed 
_ anchored to the rock. Then suddenly there was movement 

~a curious vibrating, shuddering movementas Bill reported, 
and the weight started moving up into the faster water in 

the neck of the pool. 4 

‘Ah,’ said Bill, ‘now we shall see his great ugly back 

i. ce.” : 

But no back fin showed itself. The neck of the pool must 
be deeper than we had imagined. ... Quite slowly, and 
Z completely invisibly, the weight passed upwards into the 
rough water. 

‘Surely’, I thought, ‘this fish can’t be going out of the 
pool upwards, as it were. 

But it was and did. Heavily and without a pause Bill’s 
fish passed upwards through the rough water and into the 
deeper water above. Then we both saw it. A monster — a 
loathely worm of Arthurian proportions. Quietly and 
with the utmost unconcern a great eel was moving up- 
stream. ... 

It is on these occasions that even the truest Waltonian 
fails to emulate the Master in studying ‘to be quiet’. I was 
shocked to realize that my poor old friend was using lan- 
guage bordering upon the obscene. This indeed was ‘the 
end of every (fisher)man’s Desire’. 

Freed from the awe which early always prevents the 
really rough handling of a salmon, Bill soon checked the 
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: solent upstream passage of his Pei hs and proceeded 
o get him out as soon as possible. 
_ I wonder how many people have ever managed to gaff 
an eel. At about the fiftieth attempt I did it, but at the same 
time failed to keep in perfect liaison with the apoplectic Bill, 
jand his vicious spirals. 
Too late I realized the effect of the spinning movements 
_ of a coerced eel. 
% Over the next few minutes I must throw a cloak a 
Ns silence. .... There were spirals — incredibly vicious — there 
_ were snarls, whorls, loops, and knots. There was slime, and | 
ultimately ack iniead and sand. Over all floated kel 
"sounds which I am ashamed to say emanated from the lips 
"of an honest but sorely-tried fisherman. 
However, as Dame Juliana Berners wrote about the 
Flounder, the eel is ‘an holsom fysshe and free and a 
_subtyll byter in his manere ...’ That night we realized once 
_again how lovely and ‘holsom’ a really well-stewed eel can 
i be, an eel stewed with a wealth of herbs and bay leaves and 
half a bottle of Chablis. f= 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SEA TROUT SAGA ; 


i 
The Night Shift 


PROBABLY the most peculiar, but in many ways the most 
_ peacefully cracked of the Genus Piscicidus is the Sea Trout 
‘Man, despite his apparent restlessness as night begins to 
fall. The species is to a great extent migratory, but a thriv- 
ing stock of the indigenous type may be found in a variety 
of places. The finest specimens, however, are those that 
migrate in late summer and early autumn to any widely 
scattered districts of Britain and Ireland. 

Like many of the carnivora, the Sea Trouter is a night 
hunter, if not entirely a night feeder. Like many of the 
Waders — for he is much addicted to wading — the Drifters, 
and the Brown-Faced Dram-givers, the Sea Trout man is 
frequently of a convivial habit. 

It is, of course, well known in those parts of Britain which 
lie beyond Hadrian’s Wall that one of the main items used 
in the hunting of Sea Trout is Whisky. Ham sandwiches, 
split baps with bacon and egg pressed lovingly between the 
two halves, and cake, can also be used with great effect; 
but the essential item is Whisky. A good Islay whisky 
should be used, but failing that the more ordinary brands — 
will do. 

The higher grades of the Sea Trouters are usually strictly 
orthodox in the classic technique of Night Fishing. Their 
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_ standard equipment always includes a bottle of Islay Mist, 
besides the usual fleece-lined jacket, the electric torch, and 
a large tin of ‘Dimp’ or ‘Di-Mee-Pol’ anti-midge cream. 

On the whole, the Sea Trouter is popular among his fellow 
fishers, although there have been complaints, I believe, 

_ about their practice of making rather noisy home-comings 
between 3.30 and 4.30 a.m. They also have a slight ten- 


‘dency to fall upstairs on their way to bed. Those who are 
awakened by this practice and their oaths, are inclined to 
attribute this failing to the Islay Mist — an accusation very 
much resented by the Sea Trouters themselves. 

However, on the whole, the Sea Trouter is a very de- 
lightful sub-species if not quite as colourful as the Deep 

Purple Wader. 

A charming characteristic of these men is their readiness 

to give advice during their non-fishing hours to all other 
fishermen. As they, for the most part, only operate when 
all their fellows are in bed, they have plenty of time for this 
delightful practice. The only time when it might be said 
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that the Sea Trouter is somewhat surly or queer-tempered 


is when a full moon makes the whole of the estuary flats a 


place of silver magic — and the sea trout refuse to move. 
The habits of the species, of course, vary considerably 
according to location. In the North-Western parts of Scot- 


io land, for example, their fishing is carried out chiefly in al 
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kind of twilight, a kind of Celtic or Islay Mist, and the 
more frantic the attacks of the midge-swarms the better is 
their chance of success. In the wilder parts of Wales, on the 
other hand, the most experienced types prefer to do their 
fishing in a complete black-out where they can see nothing 
at all, and nobody can see them, and the darkness under the 
trees is like slightly-warmed black velvet. \ 

_ These Sea Trouters of Wales are particularly subject to 
Torch Trouble, for if, by any chance, their torches fail, 
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rarely seen by anyone except themselves, are frequently 
enormous. a 
There is also the Irish branch of this genus, which is 


“Islay Mist of their more northerly brother-fishers, becomes 
-amost exciting, lengthy, and dangerous vindértateings They 


IGHT SHIFT. 


e homeward j journey, even without the assistance of the 


are a hardy and somewhat secretive type of Sea Trouter, 
_ these fishers of Wales, but the sea trout they catch although 


i rarely to be found operating on the night shift, is an ex- 
_ tremely numerous breed and even hardier than the Scottish 
_ or the Welsh species. For these lighthearted people are un- 


i tN 


shakeably convinced that their own particular brand of sea 


_ trout — unlike all other sea trout — take freely in broad day- 
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light. This being so, they insist upon being the most deter- 


mined and hard-bitten Drifters, and delight in spending 
long days hurling Connemara Blacks into the furious little 
waves of little shallow loughs — and in the slaughter of 


enormous quantities of little sea trout. The fact that all the 
_ big sea trout take when night has fallen and they are safely . 
home with John Jameson or Guinness does not worry 


them in the least. They are, one imagines, firm disbelievers 
in overtime. 
There are, naturally, many sub-branches of the genus 


such as the Estuary Man, the Flood Fisher, and the Under 
the Falls Foul-hooker, but these are, for the most part, 


bat 


purely local types, and not really members of the higher 


- Sea Trout fraternity. There is, too, the inevitable Boy with 
the Lob-worm who traditionally catches the record sea 


_ trout of the year and, of course, the man who never hooks a 
_ sea trout under five pounds. 


But while we are on the subject of the Sea Trouter we 


_ must not neglect to mention that friend — or should we call 
"it parasite — of the species, the minute but ferocious Midge. 
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I am not sufficiently well-read in Jacobite literature to 
know how the Seven Men of Moidart reacted to the midges - 
of that delightful district, but I have often wondered 
whether Prince Charles Edward wore trews or just a kilt 
while he waited anxiously for the coming of the clans at 
that outstandingly midgey place at the head of Loch Shiel. 
If, by any chance, it was a kilt, his recorded impatience is- 
very understandable. Now, at the other end of Loch Shiel 
the memory of the Seven Men may have become a trifle 
faint, but the presence of the seventy million midges of 
Moidart is still a very real thing indeed. In fact, wherever 
the honest Sea Trouter may wander it would seem that the 
midges go too, and I have often noticed that the only really 
certain evening for good sea trout fishing is one when the 
midges do their best to drive one mad. 

Before these enlightened days of ‘Dimp’ and the other 
anti-midge face-creams, it was a common sight to see, sil- 
houetted against the sunset’s afterglow, the figure of some 
worthy fisher engaged, apparently, in a strange ritualistic - 
dance. No purplish-complexioned houri from Bali, no nose- 
ringed temple dancer of good old Ind, could outwriggle 
the happy Sea Trouter on these occasions. 

In those far-away days we used, I remember, to drench 
ourselves with all sorts of pleasant or evil-smelling liquids 
before going out to battle; we even on occasions had re- 
course to nets and veils soaked in Citronella, or, if I re- 
member rightly, a frightful witches’ brew made by the 
crushing and distilling of fleas. Why fleas, I wonder? 

There was also plain, horrid-smelling paraffin which was 
probably the best defence of all. 

This reminds me of a story told me once by a far- 
travelled fisher friend who had just returned from exploring 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
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I forget the details of his adventures, but what I do re- 

member is his openly expressed hatred of ‘guides’ and 
Bianters’. Unbearably tough they were, apparently, in 
eir wide-open-space shirts and their contempt for any 
type of razor. But, and here is where the story links up with 
the British midge, there came a time when midges, sand- 
flies, mosquitoes, or what not, became a problem of almost 
fatal magnitude to those begs and heavily-bearded men. 

On one occasion, my poor friend complained, he had 
been forced to sleep in a tiny tent with the hairiest of these. 
troglodytes, and then something happened which made all 
his tribulations worth while, and paraffin was at the root of 
the whole affair. 

_ Maddened by midges or sand-flies or mosquitoes — or 
would it be ‘black flies’? — my informant’s tough sleeping 
companion suddenly had an idea. He filled his cupped 
hands with neat kerosene, dashed the contents over and 
into his huge bristling beard, and rubbed it well in. 

‘Ah!’ said the resalatyies ‘what a relief.’ 

And then in that moment of wonderful deliverance from 
his insect tormentors, he did a very natural thing — he lit 
his pipe. In an instant that blustering tough-egg of the 
great open spaces had become once more a howling 
agonized boy — beardless, badly burned, and probably — 
shall we say bemused? 

‘Thank God! He had to go away to find the nearest doc- 
tor — about sixty miles, if I remember, covered with butter 
and sobbing his heart out. I never saw him again.’ 

And when one comes to think of it, it was probably only 
the absence of beards that saved us from a like fate. 

But after this digression into entomology, it is time to 
return to our sea trout, and to a very good example of 
Night Work — the case of the two Welshmen. 
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Not far from that famous Lledwy river, two Welshmen 
went fishing for sewin, and as usual it was very soon pitch 
dark and indeed a grand sort of night for the business. At 
the particular point they had chosen the river was abo 
sixty yards wide and as they had also chosen to fish one on 
each side of the river, their usual nightly conversation hae 
to be carried on more or less at a shout. 

Now these far from migratory types of Sea Trouter had 
no belief in the so-called fly for the catching of sea trout. 
no faith whatsoever in Butchers or Invictas or Peter Rosses 
In effect, they just bunged a big worm on to a big hook 
attached to good stout nylon and their grandparents’ rods 
and then bunged the worm and a lump of lead into 
middle of the river. ... They then proceeded with their 
previous conversation and waited for a ‘pull’ or the dawn—_ 
2 whichever came first. | 

After an hour or so one Welehmnan: Joe, thought he 
had better have a look at his worm and, picking up his rod 
began to reel in slowly. At the same moment the other 
Welshman, whose name was Evan, uttered a wild yell, and 
faintly across the river came the sound of a running reel. 

At the moment that Evan struck, the man Joe sudden 
realized that something really big had taken his worm as_ 
he reeled it in, and he in his turn gave a loud and Celtic cry. 
One imagines that both Evan and Joe then announced that 
they were ‘into something’, but as they naturally talked in 
Welsh we cannot know exactly how they worded it. | 

There could be no doubt about it, thought Evan, a sal- 
mon, and a big one at that. No doubt at all, thought Joe, 
twenty-pound fish. . 

And then for ten minutes the battle raged, a dour, hard, 
pulling battle, judged from all angles, with sometimes Evan 
announcing that his fish was tiring, or Joe declaiming that 
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uldn’t be long, or words to that effect. Gradually, — 


here in the inky darkness began to take on a kind of pat- 
ern. In fact, a certain monotony began to be papi: even 
those two enthralled and excited Celts. 
“Are you giving your fish the butt, Evan?’ cried Joe, shee on 
a short period of silence. 
_ ‘Yes, indeed,’ cried Evan in return, ‘and is your damned 
fish running steadily, Joe?’ 
: _ ‘Yes, indeed, he is running like hell, Evan.’ 
es B here then came what is known, I think, as a pregnant 
‘silence. 
‘Evan man,’ cried Joe suddenly, ‘I’m giving my damned 
ffsh the butt now ... is your fish running?’ 
Yes, indeed, he is running so I can’t stop him, Joe.’ 

A And then, svichicet actually knowing the details; the 
‘black velvet of the night was, I feel certain, rent with the 
‘more horrible of the Celtic Gattie eas boc inides of the 
‘cynical and unseen river. And, after all, was it to be won- 
dered at? 
4 It is not often that two Welshmen play each other for ten 
minutes — even on the Lledwy. 


lowever, these announcements and the movements out —_ 
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Norse Nonsense 


IF two brown-faced men were to go into Messrs Thos. 
Cook and Sons and ask for a couple of tickets to Ultima 
Thule, they might not be understood unless they encoun- 


tered a particularly intelligent clerk who realized at once 


_ that here were two Sea Trout addicts wanting to go to 
Unst. And if Unst is not Ultima Thule, I don’t know where 
is. For is not Shetland, cartographically speaking, rather 
like the dot over the ‘i’ of Britain ... an essential part of it 
but not exactly of it, as it were? Those strange little islands 
are inhabited by people who are not English or Irish or 
Scots, or even strictly speaking Norwegians, Danes, or 
Jutes. They are, in effect, just Shetlanders and unmistakab 
Norse. 

For certain types of Sea Trout addict the voes of Shet. 
land have an irresistible fascination, especially for those 
members of the species afflicted also with the Farawa 
Loch complex. To these hardy people the wildest of wild 
Welsh rivers, the racing fords of the Border Esk, and the 
homely sea lochs of the Highlands and the Islands of Argyll 
and Sutherland seem positively suburban, and the mos 
unpronounceable hamlet in darkest Donegal only slightly 
rural. 

All this, of course, is merely a delusion: for when, at last, 
they do reach their Ultima Thule, they find that they are 


still very much in touch with civilization. And this civiliza- 
tion is not, as might be thought, a product of the American 
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ve of conquest that reached these islands some eight 
undred and ninety years after Harold Hardrada landed 
ere; on the contrary, they were, as I well remember, ex- 
remely civilized in those far-away days when, to them, an 
“American was just a nice man in a grey ben who had 
‘come to buy miniature ponies for ten times the price they 
‘would have fetched at Aberdeen. 
Only one really important change has taken place during 
ithe past twenty or thirty years as far as Ultima Thule and 
the annual migrations of the Sea Trouters are concerned, 
and that is that one can now fly swiftly and in great com- 
fort at any rate as far as the Mainland. Even the voyage 
from Lerwick to Unst is not, I believe, nowadays quite 
‘what it used to be, if only because that elise ship The 
Earl of Zetland is not the same Earl as of yore. But now, 
for old times’ sake, let us go back about twenty-five years 
to a warm but inevitably windy midday when three happy 
Sea Trouters had just gone aboard the old Earl at Lerwick 
for the final stage of their autumn migration. 

I can, personally, vouch for the accuracy of the following 
details pence: being one of the migrants, the whole scene 
is still extraordinarily vivid in my mind. And not only the 
scenery, for there was a peculiar smell which is still quite 
unforgotten. It was a scent quite un-Arabian which was, I 
think, a subtle compound of overlooked portions of herring 
and haddock which had been trodden into the surface of 
the wharf; overcrowded sheep; sweating ponies; crates of 
various sorts of foodstuffs, and enormous nets full of rather 
damp green vegetables. It was, I well remember, a quite re- 
markable scent, and combined with the usual seafaring 
scents of engine oil, tarred ropes, and ozone, one well calcu- 
lated to prepare one for the coming aquabatics of the good 

old Zarl through a long and unforgettably Norse day. 
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But, after all, why should the Siticat of the Waltoni: 

Cult be concerned with these perhaps irrelevant details? 

Let us, therefore, try to forget the unstable hours of sea 

travel which awaited the daring adventurers on that far- 

away afternoon. Let us pass swiftly over those memories 
‘of that horse-shoe shaped table in the saloon, the scent 
and sight of ‘piltochs’ fried in oil, the hot breath of the 
engine-room, like the exhalations of a very old tiger, 
which pervaded the whole ship, and the aroma of sheep 
and cheese and vegetables that had come with them from 
Lerwick. 

Let us pass on to six o’clock that evening when at las 
there loomed up before us the metropolis of Baltasoun¢ 
and the green hill of Saxaford, a hill which in the evening 
light seemed almost as green as the faces of the three Sez 
Trouters swaying shorewards from the gallant little Zari. 


* 


It was on this expedition that I met with a most instructive 
case of Purism. My two friends being some thirty years 
older than myself rather naturally assumed the leadership of 
this safari, and this was all the more understandable because 
they were technically native born Shetlanders, despite 
fact of their long residence in Holland Park and West 
minster. 4 

They were, I soon discovered, the most pronounced 
Purists in their fishing, and firm adherents of the Fly Onk 
Sect. Blue Zulus, Peter Rosses, and even Alexandras ma’ 
possibly be classed as ‘flies’, but a Cardinal Lure two inches 
long is, I felt, and still hea carrying the joke a little too” 
far. 

To my two good old friends, the jerking of a huge lure in 
and out between clumps of seaweed was definitely ‘fly fish- 
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’; to cast a lob-worm ished on hs most gossamer-like 
Ik line and the finest gut at a rising sea trout was just as 
efinitely poaching. I also very soon made another dis- 
very: my two companions, Holland Park and West- 
| minster notwithstanding, were among the world’s greatest 
walkers. This may, of course, Have been hereditary or a 
telic of their Norse boyhoods — or just plain cussedness. I 
had no means of knowing, but the fact remained that on 
‘my first day in Unst I walked not less than fifteen miles. 
We walked, at about six miles an hour, to a voe at the other 
‘side of the ES found that a sixty-mile-an-hour gale was 
Dlowing i into it, ‘caltted to another voe several miles away, 
found that there were seals in it, and then, after an hour or 
two of fruitless drifting on a storm-tossed feaeeais loch, 
‘returned home. And that evening, drooping above my 
hostess’s excellent soup, I ruminated wearily and sleepily 
upon the madness of the world in general and of Sea Trout 
addicts in particular. Little did I know, in those moments, 
the incredible powers of the air of Ultima Thule; believe it 
‘or not, within two days I was stepping out almost as briskly 
‘as my seniors and doing my ten or fifteen miles a day with 
the oldest of them. 

After three or four days-of drawing lures swiftly through 
‘the sea in front of agile and sceptical shoals of sea trout, 
‘and occasionally hooking the smallest and least experienced 
member of the shoal, I determined to outface the Purism 
‘of my elders and to use the obvious and homely earth- 
worm; and then I made another discovery — the earth- 
worm was apparently almost unknown in our particular 
locality. There must have been worms in Unst — for did not 
‘the locals, to the scorn of my friends, catch sea trout with 
them? — but whenever I tried to get some or even to in- 
apire where I might get some, I was firmly but politely 
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informed that ‘Worms are hard to come by up here’, 
‘They are very deep down in this dry time.’ | 
Deep down they certainly were; so deep in fact that be- 
-yond an occasional ‘outlier’ captured under a flat stone or 
a rotten plank, not a worm could I ‘come by’. 

And then for the first and last time in my life I bought 
worms; up to that time the honest worm of my boyhood 
had never seemed to me a creature of commerce, but now, 
with a slightly furtive air, 1 communicated with one who 
apparently carried on this incredible trade in the Midlands 
of England. After about a week a large square box arrived 
in Baltasound on the Zar/, a fellow passenger with the 
sheep, the ponies, and the damp vegetables. 

With furtive fingers, behind the wall of a potato-patch, I 
undid my parcel and there indeed were my worms. Pale. 
undernourished, and dropsical-looking these poor ea 
lings may have been, but they were unquestionably worms, 
and fairly big ones at that. 

Having bedded my new pets down in fragrant, freshly 
dug earth and dewy moss, I waited impatiently for the 
morrow. And sure enough the next day justified my some 
what fantastic purchase. 

Away strode my companions to compete with the seal: 
and the Atlantic gales of some remote fiord while I wi 
quiet cunning announced that I would potter about and do 
a little burn fishing nearer home. 

The night before there had been a considerable thunder 
storm and an hour or two’s heavy rain, so that the burn 
that ran into the voe not far from the house was in full spate” 
and creating quite a large patch of muddy water in the clear 
salt water of the voe. 

Gleefully I impaled a large pale straggler from the Mid- 
land loam and hurled him far out into the brown spate 
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ter. And that was the beginning of a great morning’s 
ishing. 

_ Whatever inhibitions the Shetland trout may have had 
bout Cardinal Lures or ‘Demons’, they showed that they 
aad none about lob-worms — pallid or otherwise. In two 
inutes I was into a big sea trout which later turned out to 
ye nearly three pounds. Then came a one-pound brown 
rout who evidently did not mind a little salt water on 
occasions; then another sea trout of about one and a half 
bounds, then a succession of smaller ones and several 
yery small burn trout. The whole thing was, in effect, a 
riumph. 
By lunch-time I had about six good sea trout and some- 
hing like a dozen sea trout and brown trout. It seemed to 
me that I had used quite enough of my precious worms for 
bne day, and I desisted from the slaughter during the after- 
100Nn. . 

_ To say that there was astonishment followed swiftly by a 
illy disapproval when my old friends were confronted 
with this great draught of fish would be to understate the 


I ic tea the elder of my friends picked up his favourite 

ction magazine, The Nation, and proceeded to read with a 
ind of icy concentration: his brother loaded his pipe in 
stim silence and began rather ostentatiously to tie a 
demon” lure. 

And that was the beginning of a period which, despite 
he frigid disapproval of my companions, I enjoyed enorm- 
usly. In one week I caught, I think, somewhere about 
ighty sea trout, while my good old purist friends caught 
bout eight between them. While my pale worms lasted 
ea trout died and, believe it or not, I very nearly hooked a 
eal, for on one memorable occasion while I was playing a 
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big sea trout I suddenly felt an enormous increase in my 7 
fish’s weight, while at the same time I was startled to observe 
a long dark shadow in the swell twenty yards away. There 
came an overwhelming pressure on my fine silk line, 
followed by an abrupt end of all tension: I had, without the 
shadow of a doubt, been broken by a seal. And then for < 
brief moment there was in that quiet voe of Shetland a 
most ridiculous and fantastical scene. Just for one seconda 
_heavily-armed Sea Trouter, immersed up to the armpits in 


the Atlantic, stared full into the mild and moustachioed fate 
of another Sea Trouter and from under the droop ng: 
whiskers of the latter appeared the broad tail of a large sez 
trout. 

There can be very little doubt that on occasions the oi 
Sea Trout addict can and does see things. And let me se 
at once that, at any rate, in those far-away times Ultin 
Thule was a ‘Dry’ country, and there could be no poss 
bility that my vision had been obscured by any sort of mii 
— from Islay or elsewhere. | 
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Worm-monger buys 
One half so precious 
As the trout we catch ...° 


4 ncidentally, are there still worm-mongers, I wonder? I 

uld like to meet one. If I ever do I am quite prepared — 
discover that he is one of the last of the Dry Fly Purists - 
len. away from business. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


COARSE INTERLUDE. 


if 
Rose and Crown 


But where, after all this careful research into the various 
species and sub-species of Homo Sapiens Piscicidus, ar 
the Yeomen and Foremen of England, that mighty arm 
of knowing men who suffer from the commonest of al 
angling aberrations — the Canal Delusion? If it is purists we 
seek, we shall find far more of them in the Rose and Crow 
or the Black Bull than in any licensed conventicle of the 
Dun Worshippers or even in Valhalla itself. Let us face itt 
the vast majority of anglers are definitely Coarse, to use an 
entirely misleading term; not because they are coarse | 
language (as a general rule), for of all anglers they are 
those who not only study to be quiet but are quiet; 
because they use coarse tackle, seeing that 8X and 10K 
casts are their normal choice in gut or nylon, but rathe 
because they have an almost fanatical love for those fish 
which snobbery has contrived to label as coarse. 
These stalwart and strictly orthodox types of Piscicidus 
are unquestionably, one thinks, the pith and brains of the 
whole great Cult; they are, in fact, the true and authentic 
Waltonians, the Complete Anglers, and their numbers are, 
thank God, legion. 
The trouble is that in any work of research on the Cult 
one soon realizes that there are so many species and sub 
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cies of this genus that it would be impossible to record 


ome of the more common varieties of the genus. 
In the first place there are the Roach Men, probably the 
1ost subtle and numerous of all fishers in fresh water. 
ese very interesting, although extremely secretive, 
people are definitely migratory, although their migrations 
take place at very frequent intervals throughout the year — 
usually between Friday night and Monday morning of each 
week. Moreover, they are inclined to move in enormous 
bodies, almost army-corps, which causes them to be among 

e most respected and honoured patrons of British Rail- 
ways and the various Motor Bus cartels. However, it must 
be noted that not all Roach Men are of this type. There are 
many, in fact, who are of a solitary habit and who are 
extremely mysterious about where they operate; and among 
these latter types are, one suspects, the real pundits of the 
species. These are the men who practise the secret and cere- 
monial baiting of swims, the inner mysteries of the dyeing 
of maggots, and who cultivate a positively mystic belief in 
cheese-paste. 

"If the keen student should be fortunate enough to stalk 
Bad observe one of these individuals on his chosen fishing 
ground, he will be lucky indeed if he actually witnesses the 
catching of a roach; but with any luck at all, and if he has 
contrived not to alarm the fisher, he will see the most 
interesting ceremonies being performed. 

_ There will be the preliminary setting up of the camp- 
stool or the creel-seat; the placing of the keep-net, the lay- 
ing out of the maggot-tin, and the kneading and wetting 
of the cheese-paste. 

_ Then will come the slow and reverent casting. of bread 
upon the waters, or if not bread, then numberless handfuls 
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of various types of farinaceous matter, followed by the 
careful throwing of several large and glutinous balls of 
clay in which will have been embedded numbers of rain- 
bow-hued maggots. If all goes well and the student has 
plenty of time at his disposal, he may be lucky enough 0 
view the baiting of the ‘Crystal’ hook, the adjustment of 
the quill, and lastly the actual casting of the baited hook 
and float. q 


| 
| 
| 


Then at last will come the slow and happy settling doy 
of the Roach Man upon his camp-stool, the gentle placing 
of the long and delicately-ringed rod upon the forked stick, 
and, finally, the infinitely slow and ecstatic period of pipe 
lighting. 

It is, in fact, a sight well worth stalking even if few stu- 
dents have the limitless time and patience required to wai 
for the actual catching of a roach. 

The habits and methods of the more gregarious Canal 
Men are similar in character but of a rougher and less rever= 
ent kind. These, the ‘other ranks’ as it were of the species 


Ito 


2 apt to ile accompanied by their ae andjor retainers 

and very frequently the amount of ground bait they spread 

upon the waters and the quantity of nourishment they pro- 

luce for their own and their family’s use is quite pheno- 

nenal. 

_ Incertain parts of the country are to be found interesting 

‘sub-species such as the Long Trotters and the Mere Pun- 

ters. The Long Trotter is a most intriguing type, and prob- 

ably the most cunning of all this species except, of course, 

| the Giant Carp men whom we will deal with later. 

ee In recent years these splendid types have taken to the _ i 
4 U se of threadline reels, sometimes of the most exotic sort, 
and nylon so very thin that it is as invisible to the watching 
‘student as to the fish themselves. 

_ All that the student will see, I predict, is a large, well- 
‘coloured person, cunningly sisusted far upstream above 
‘some likely pool or swim while if his eyesight is out of the 
ordinary, he may observe a tiny speck of crimson or green 
a hundred yards or so below the Trotter. This will be the 
iny float which is supporting two purple or orange- 
oloured maggots or a small pear-shaped morsel of cun- 
lingly-prepared cheese-paste. 

- Moreover, the Long Trotter is not necessarily a pure 
oach Man, but is very often the seducer of the honest and 
thick-lipped chub or chevern; he is far less of a purist than 
e solitary baiter of the secret ‘swims’. 

The Mere Punter, now, has quite different habits from 
ither the Canal Man, the Swim Baiter, or the Long Trotter. 
"his interesting sub-species is found largely in the Mid- 
nds and North Midlands of England and his name must 
not be thought to have any connexion with the Sport of 
Kings. His habitat is frequently the fabulous Lake or Mere 
n the Park’ and his punt is a true punt of enormous 
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proportions. This sub-species is for the most part dedicated _ 
to the worship of the Bream, and less frequently the Tench. 
He is often, but not always, a friend of Lord X’s keeper an 
is nearly always an honoured guest at the Rose and Crown. 
Of all the Coarse Fishers the Mere Punter is perhaps the 
’ most rural in type; quiet, mellow, and more often than not 
prosperous. It is not always safe to be dogmatic about the 
social group or income group of the true Mere Punter but, 
very frequently, he is the proprietor of some nice little shop 
where he and his mellow and prosperous family sell nice 
happy things such as tobacco, black and white bull’s-eyes 
picture-postcards, and boxes of old-fashioned pen-nibs. 
Almost always he can be recognized by a large, prosperous 
and mellow moustache. Indeed, the Mere Punter is a 
extraordinarily likeable type and well worth the attentions 
of a keen student. 
How very different in his habits is that other sub-species 
the Chrysalis Floater. This is a rare type and purist to a 
marked degree. Long years of practice are necessary before 
a Chrysalis man is fully developed; long patient years of 
graduation from the ranks of the common or urban maggot 
man. 
This will be readily understood and appreciated by the 
thoughtful research worker. To be able to float the chrysalis 
which was once a plump and aggressive maggot and wil 
shortly become an even more aggressive blue-bottle fly 
down to a basking shoal of dace, is in itself an art. 
The manipulation of the tackle requires a meticulous 
brain and a delicate touch. Indeed the Chrysalis Floater 
has much in common with the more finicky species of dry: 
fly man. Lucky indeed is the student who can surprise one 
of these rare types at work. If and when he does so, he may 
well discover that this rare sub-species is in private life 
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ither a watch-mender, a skilled dispenser for the older sort 
of chemist, or a professional safe-opener. The sy type is 
| sometimes found in captivity. 
_ At the other end of the scale are those strange nocturnal 
“types, the Barbel Men. Unlike the true Roach Man, the 
Long Trotter, or the Chrysalis Floater, the Barbel Man is 
far from being a meticulous or finicky species. 
The seeker of this type will sometimes find him in the 
Rose and Crown, but only on nights when he is not work- 
ing. Even when located: he will be found to be somewhat 
-uncommunicative, if not actually dour. Very occasionally - 
he can be encountered actually at work on the river bank, 
bending over a huge bag or half-sack and ihe ps by the 
light of a small lantern. 
On these occasions the student must be prepared to have 
“steady nerves, for there is something rather sinister about 
the true Barbel Man when at work. Moreover, at first 
glance, as seen in the beam of a torch, the bag or half-sack 
may in itself create an unpleasant impression — for most 
likely it will be seen to move or undulate slightly. 
_ ‘Here’, thinks the startled student, ‘is the body of some 
unfortunate small mammal about to be consigned to the 
dark river.’ 
- He would be wrong, however, for it will soon be dis- 
closed that the bag contains nothing more than vast quanti- 
ties of worms, for it is by worms alone that the Barbel Man 
lives and has his being. Thousands, perhaps millions, of 
worms pass through his somewhat grimy hands in the 
course of a season, and yet it is with just one worm (how- 
-beit a huge one) that the true Barbel fisher achieves his 
enviable records. 
And before this dark encounter by the river, what witch- 
like wanderings over open grass fields and cut lawns have 
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"taken place. Night after night the bent silhouette of the 


_ these are mostly the less migratory species of the Cana 


are merely symbolic. 


ing what strange dreams we may never know. Past them 
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Barbel Man may be seen, if he is seen at all, moving 
erratically and mysteriously behind the beam of his tent h, 
his swift fingers darting out to seize the mating lob-worms 
before they can retreat once more into their holes. This is 
indeed an interesting sub-species, if not actually one of the 
most attractive. 

Then there is, of course, the. strange species of the 
Thames Towpath Men, a species generically allied to the 
Canal Men and the Roach Men, but with certain individual 
peculiarities. 

The Canal Men and the Thames Towpath men are very 
hardy. They can be found at almost all times of the year, 
even in ‘drear-nighted December’, muffled in oilskins 
sou’westers, and gum-boots and sitting upon stools or 
baskets along the banks or the towing-paths of the Thames. 
Very similar types are to be found also on the Trent, bu 


Men who are too idle to move far afield for their prey. 

But these Thames Towpath Men are an astonishing 
species. The foulest weather, the coldest winds, and the 
iciest rain seem never to daunt them. It has never been 
properly established whether they ever catch anything. 
Some students of the subject hold that they must catch at 
least an occasional gudgeon or pope, while other investi- 
gators contend that their activity springs from a fakir-like 
inward urge, and that their apparent attempts to catch fish 


There they sit, the rain dripping from their sou’westers_ 
and _ their longpaines weeded-up tackle trailing in the 
flooded river, weather-beaten and highly coloured, dream- 


small Lower Boys from Eton pant furiously in ‘whiffs’ and 
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ghty members of the Upper Boats in ‘riggers’. In 
summer, pleasure craft of all kinds, swift river steamers and 
slowly-moving punts, go by; passing lovers trip over them 
in the winter dusk and dogs of all descriptions sniff noisily 
t their odoriferous baskets; but still they sit on, these hardy 
d spartan men, while Father Thames glides by their pro- 
ding gum-boots. It is very doubtful if we shall ever dis- 


cover their ancient secrets. 


De thaps the mysterious Barbel Men, are the strange and’ 
bscure trades which are dependent or parasitic upon the 
ious types of Coarse Fisher. 

There are, for example, the small shops, usually in the 
nore obscure side-streets — shops which, for some curious 
| reason, are almost invariably located in extremely ancient 
and dilapidated buildings. The most interesting feature of 
hese shops is not so much the multitudinous wares they 
ell as their smell. It is a smell quite indescribable; a very 
‘ancient smell compounded of painted pike floats, shellac 
varnish, minnows alive in tanks into which water drips 
‘eternally, minnows dead and only mildly preserved in salt, 
dgeon and bleak in process of pickling. And yet we have 
1ot even approached the real and inner source of this 
xotic scent. There is in it, of course, the all too obvious 
aroma of maggots that wriggle ecstatically in bran and oat- 
meal, maggots which are swiftly becoming Chrysalises 
and Chrysalises which have cast away all restraint and be- 
‘come just blue-bottles. There are maggots en plein, and 


ia 
‘Maggots noir and maggots rouge; there are even blue mag- 


‘gots and fat purplish “gentles’ especially dyed for the 
pundits. And over all there hangs the unmistakable miasma 
f Very Old Cheese. . 


It would be quite dete for the i inquiring young student 
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to cross-examine the owners of these little shops about this 
smell, for long ago they have become acclimatized and : 
quite unaware of any smell at all. To his queries they w 
probably reply by asking a question in their turn. 
‘Have you’, they will ask with a truly medieval glint in 
their eyes, ‘ever visited our maggot-factory?’ 

And then will the student start back, pale and half 
fainting, and confess that he has not. Should he still linge 
asking his absurd questions, he may be subjected to a de- 
tailed account of this awful branch of industry. 

Yes indeed, the Maggot Factory, what horrors here con- 
front us. So fad are the facts that I shrink from any 
detailed account. Suffice it to say that concerned in this 
frightful traffic are the livers and other essential parts of the 
poor old horses you once backed for the 3.30; the dese- 
crated bodies of long pampered pug-dogs, and the remains 
of old, old cats. Particularly the bodies of cats — for let m 
tell you, the finest maggots of them all come from dead 
cats. It is a steadying thought to ruminate upon how man 
‘sets of fish knives and forks’, how many salad-bowls o1 
eight-day clocks, how many ‘sets of briar pipes’ have beer 
won and presented to the proud winners of how many 
‘Shields’ and ‘All England Competitions’, whose triumph 
has been made possible by the skilful decomposition of ou 
quondam companions of the chase, the Square Gardens, oi 
the family fireside. ... 


2 
‘A Taste of the Dairymaid’ 


iy HAVE little doubt that that rare species of Piscicidus, the 
/Giant Carpers, represent the true aristocracy of Waltonia, 
or consider these things: 

| Their craft is in direct descent from the art of the Master 
himself; infinite patience is theirs and an infinite virtuosity 
in the deception of the most cunning of fish and in the play- 
ing of corpulent monsters of fifteen pounds and twenty 
pounds on tackle almost as fine as the Roach Man’s and 
quite as delicate as any used by the Dun Worshippers. Add 
'to this the painfully acquired knowledge necessary to 
achieve even one bite and this assertion of superiority must 
appear well sustained. 

- How truly should their motto be ‘Carpe Diem’, for 
does not this remarkable species contrive to wait, in cun- 
ning ‘hides’ or in small bivouac tents, for hours ed days 
and maybe weeks, for that fleeting moment when, far down 
below the lily- fade some great and priest-like fish takes 
just one small potato- or a pear-shaped bait of kneaded 
cheese-and-bread? True denizens of Arcadia are those rare 
and happy types and sojourners amid immemorial things, 
on the margins of still meres, and among the shadows of 
historic oaks; and how like some lordly abbot of an older 
England is the noble carp himself. How truly did Richard 
Frank of the seventeenth century write of him: ‘The carp 
is a fish complicated of a moross mixture and a torbid mo- 
tion. ... Ponds and pools are generally his palaces, where 
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he loves good eating; but seldom or rarely i Se fart om 
fetch it. ... All the summer season he bites without dispute 
if he fikes his commons. ...’ 
Ah, there’s the rub — ‘if he likes his commons’. And of 
those same commons let us again quote the honest Frank 
on the matter of paste for a carp: ‘Take fine bean-flower, 
EB English honey, and poudred sugar, amalgamized o} 
e mingled with the yolk of an egg; and if the fat of an herot 
be superadded to it, it makes it not the worse. Besides 
sometimes he loves a taste of the sani tags as at othe 
times he affects the smell of the shambles. . 
‘The taste of the dairy-maid.’ What ene Waltoni 
rune is this, and as for ‘the smell of the shambles’, is it no 
still with us in those dilapidated small shops and those 
maggot-factories from which we shrank not so long 
ago? 

But after all, is there not a definite ‘taste of the dai 
maid’ about all these specialized sects of the Coarse Fisher 
these Giant Carpers, the Tench Crawlers, the Bleal 
Spinners, and those who frequent the somnolent Con 
gresses of the Chub? And this subtle art, now, of thi 
Carpers, how far has it not progressed since the days o 
good Dame Juliana Berners who remarked of the nobh 
carp that ‘he is an evyll fysshe to take ... For he is sot 
stronge enarmyd in the mouthe that there maye noo weké 
harnays holde hym.’ Is there not something completely 
artistic about the whole approach of the modern Carper? 
Like the Sea Trouter this species is a night hunter, but hoy 
much more subtle and above all quiet. The bivouac tent 
overlaid with branches and leaves, the false rod of willoy 
that has been left for weeks protruding above the chose! 
spot, the float made from an oak-twig, the 5X cast, and the 
fine nylon line. i 
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splaces the false willow with a long thin rod that is not 
Ise, and when below the twig-float there hangs on the 
ossamer the one small potato or the oblong morsel of 
ial paste. 
oftly he crawls into his ‘hide’; gently he pulls off yards 


le the more advanced pundits of the Cult have strange 
complex devices which ring electric or other types of 
to warn them of the ‘run’. 

‘Drowsily the Carper smokes his last pipe and then falls 
eacefully to sleep. ... 

And then all around that silent bivouac the wild things 
‘the night move noiselessly; the hunting fox, the fishing 
otter, and the waddling badger scent the pipe smoke and 
the whiff of Man and melt into the warm darkness. In the 
hollow oak trees a brood of young owls hisses angrily. 
| And then, and then, far down in the dark lake water a 


' 


monster opens his great mouth and absorbs the potato. It is 
a‘ run’ and the silence is shattered by the shrilling ofa little 
1. 

_ Yes, lucky indeed is he ‘For whom the Bell Tolls’. 

a But not always is the noble carp taken by these means, 
ot have we not heard rumours of certain adventurous Dun 
orshippers who even catch giant carp on crusts of bread? 
These people, it is said, do indeed cast their bread upon the 
waters, and the great and wallowing carp will on occasions 
rise majestically between the lilies and take like any mere 
two pounder of the Test. 

~ Soon, no doubt, we shall be introduced to the Bread Fly 
ad there will grow up a new band of purists who will de- 


an 


mand that no carp should be caught except by an exact 
imitation of the ‘bread on the water’. And then, God help 


< 
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fine nylon and coils it carefully beside the rod-butt; _ 
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us, but won’t we have the heretic who uses a ‘Hovis Fly 
or, horrible thought, a ‘Sponge-cake Fly’? 


* 


Closely allied to the Carper is the Tench Crawler whe 
may or may not crawl in July, but who will undoubtedly 
suffer all the tribulations of his trout fishing contemporarie: 

The Tench Crawler, however, is definitely a worm man 
the small red worm and the finest tackle are the essential: 
of his repertoire. Gently and slowly in the grilling sunligh 
of late June he will crawl towards the margin of som 
weedy lake, while nearby the fallow deer lie in the shad 
and flick their ears at the flies. With infinite care he wil 
lower his red worm above a dark shadow in the shallows 
and soon a shivering trembling of his line may tell him tha 
a big tench has taken. : 

And this tench now, that he crawls for, is he not, too, i 
subtle and curious fish? Is he not, after all, the doctor fis! 
of tradition? As good Dame Juliana remarks, ‘a goog 
fysshe and heelith all manere of other fysshe that be hur 
yf they maye come to hym. ...’ 

But we have not yet heard rumours of a ‘tench fly’. 


* 


But now from the prone tench crawler or the sleeping 
Carper, we must move on to some mention of that rares 

of all the Piscicidi, the Bleak Spinner, the Thames Troutet 

sometimes called the Weir Haunter. 

This species is extremely rare and is found only on cer 
tain reaches of the Thames. It is thought, by some experts 
_ to be a fast dying species like the great and lovely trout it 

spins for. | 

There has been a suggestion made recently, indeed, 
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me action should be taken to prevent the complete ex- 
inction of these charming and civilized people and that the 
ast few examples of this species should be presented with 
| Home — preferably some Mill house above a weir, which 
should be called Bleak House, and in which the Bat sur- 
‘ivors may end their days within sound of their beloved 
river. It is a nice thought and would make a welcome addi- 
‘tion to our Welfare State. 

_ For let us record the fact that, doomed to extinction as 
they may well be, these Bleak Spinners, these casters of the 
silver bleak in cine weir pools are not the most light- 
hearted of men. Much disappointment has marked these 
experts with a certain air of despondency. Mild and smiling 
they may seem, but behind their eyes one can detect the un- 
mistakable sadness of men who have seen and lost far too 
many great trout. Too often have they seen some lovely 
monster strike at the flashing bleak, strike once and once 
only, perhaps only once in a decade, and then be gone for 
‘ever. 

They live ina acres past, these men; yet every 
spring has found them by some roaring weir with hope 
in their hearts, even if it is only a very slender hope, that, 
at last, some great trout may glide through the bubble- 
sheen and take their beautifully spun bleak. 


* 


And then, lastly, in this brief interlude of Coarseness, let 
us not overlook that widely scattered and frequently very 
young, species of Fisher that delights in the destruction of 
the logger-headed Chevern or Chub; those ‘stately fisshe’ 
as Dame Juliana calls them, who hold sleepy congresses in 
the green shadows of willow trees or downstream below 
the sun-bloated carcase of some dead sheep or bullock. For, 
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Net us face it, there is about the honest Chevern rather 1 nor 
than a hint of the ‘shambles’ and he is certainly one of the 
main supporters of the loathely maggot-factory. To q ote 
the good Richard Frank once more: ‘The Chub or chever 
23 is a fish of a supine nature, yet of a robust and rural di 
2 position, had he but a heart to manage his strength. 
September approaching, you must bring him beef pith, fe 
which he shall sacrifice all he has and give you his carcas 
in exchange for his commons. ...’ And, by Heavens, 
‘commons’ is right, although one ciay disagree about his 
fighting capabilities. 
But to the true Chub man the honest logger-head is 
great fish indeed. For can he not be crawled for and luree 
by the sacred dry-fly, can he not be caught by the novice 
nylon-spinner or the juvenile lob-caster; and will he ne 
come to the spun minnow, the live minnow, the ‘dapped 
bumble-bee, or even to the dangled cherry? He will in 
deed; and is not his first rush when hooked more devastat 
ing than that of any fish except the sea trout, even if h 
‘does -not get the trip’ as the racing men say, we is apt t 
surrender all too quickly? 4 
But to the Chub man one sad thing is only too wel 
known: you must not attempt to eat this rural and hones} 
fish. Cotton-wool, stuffed with little bones, has been sug 
gested as a possible simile for his flesh. The most confirmee 
Chub man must have his doubts about Dame Juliana’ 
assertion that “his heed is a deyty morsell’. Nevertheless 
there are, or were at one time, Chub eaters, for have I not 
myself known a most confirmed one? Therefore a goot 
Chub man, if he is not sensitive to snubs, will always offer 
his victims to some really hungry-looking tramp (if such : 
one exists these days); at the worst he can but have hi 
chub thrown back at him. 
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Esox Fables 


WE now reach the point where we must study the life and - 
leath of that notable but not always likeable character Esox — 
cius — the ‘voracious’ pike, the ‘wolf of fishes’, ‘the 
resh-water shark’. For here is a personality among fish, 
d one that has earned for himself a definite and unshake- 
ble epithet. The Trout is always ‘lusty’, the Salmon 
‘noble’, the Chub ‘logger-headed’, the dog ‘sagacious’, 
ind the: pike always and ever ‘voracious’. 
_ There is also another thing to be noted about the pike 
ad the men who fish for them. The Dun Worshipper may 
e on occasions a July Crawler, a Wader or Spring Salmon 
layer; the Loch Drifter is frequently a Dram-Giver, a Sea 
Trout addict, or even a Chub man, but the true Pike man is 
just a Pike man and very rarely anything else. 
_ He is, in fact, like the fish he hunts, of a somewhat non- 
Bereatious habit and must be placed by the earnest student 
in a category all by himself. 
4 The true Pike man always has some favourite pike who 
: ives in some unspecified locality and this favourite of his is 
invariably referred to as being as ‘big as a calf’, Why a calf 
we have never yet been able to discover. 

_ Pike men, if the species is to be studied accurately, must 
Bicays be divided into two categories: Old Style and New 
Style. | 
the Old Style Pike man, whether he fishes a ‘canal, ‘the 
Take i in the Park’, a mere, or elsewhere, is still historically 
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a Victorian. He may have ceased to wear ulsters and deer- 
stalker caps and to travel in ‘flies’, but he very frequently 
retains the great and lugubrious mousdachie of his Periog d 
and he is still unshakeable in his attachment to ‘stout 
tackle. All ‘Old Style’ Pike men still suffer from that tingé 
of respect — almost fear — that the ‘voracious’ luce has con- 
trived to implant in the hearts of his enemies down through 
the centuries. The men who ‘feared no foe’ and the men 
who charged the Russian guns at Balaclava were apt t¢ 
quail before the chilly gaze of some twenty-pound tyrar 
looking out at them from a reed-bed. 
In my youth I was much attached to that remarkable tale 
contained, I think, in a volume of a very well-known series 
which described the adventures of two remarkable char- 
acters known as ‘A’ and ‘B’... those stalwart men in ulster: 
and deerstalkers and fully equipped right up to their heavy 
moustaches, who once upon a time were met by a ‘fly’, ata 
certain station, to be driven to that thrilling rendezvous 
with ‘Lord X’s keeper’. 
One could write, like Mr Sherlock Holmes, a monograp! 
on this immortal wage-slave of the mysterious ‘Lord X’ @ 
we knew more about him). What an atmosphere of bitte 
winter weather and expectancy hangs about this story. 
Almost, it would seem, one can smell the extraordinan 
smell of the inside of that ambling ‘fly’. 
And then came the famous meeting with the keeper anc 
the swift progress towards the ‘lake in the Park’. Surely we 
still seem to be able to see these huge and muffled figures 
moving beneath the bare oak trees in the frosty mist, bear 
ing vast cans of gudgeon and dace and enormous bundles of 
rods, nets, gaffs, extra clothing, and food. . 
But enough, we must not be led astray by these ancient 
fantasies. Nevertheless, the modern Pike men of the Old 
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style still seem to retain something of the atmosphere of 
hose bygone days. For students interested in antiques, I 
uld recommend a walk along some desolate and blizzard- 
lashed canal bank in, say, January, and he will see, protrud- 
g above the icy ripples, the actual rods, maybe, that were 
mice transported by Lord X’s keeper and his victims to- 
ards that long-since rotted punt on the ‘lake in the Park’. 
He will realize that they are still with us, those stout and 
incredible rods, and attached to them may well be the 
authentic ‘winches’ that defeated his lordship’s pike when 
Pam was still reading plaintive little notes from Metternich 
‘at Broadlands. . 
i Stocky, ee ion and unbreakable, these sinister 
| weapons have survived the rise and fall of ry empires, 
although it must be realized that they have nowadays come 
down in the world slightly. Moreover the Old Style Pike 
‘man himself is not quite, as a general rule, what he was in 
former days. For the most part he is, nowadays, a member 
of the ‘lower income group’, howbeit a conservative of the 
most die-hard type. He is of those who know well that their 
forefathers used stout tackle for pike and, therefore, that 
for pike stout tackle must be used. 
_ A huge and heavily-painted float is required and beyond 
‘it again a smaller equally brilliant pilot-float to which sickly 
‘and feebly-moving dace or small roach must be attached. 
Then again, Time must be on their side —- much Time 
and an endurance equalling or even surpassing that of the 
Thames Bank man. The whistling of winter winds, the 
‘drifting of snow or the slash of icy rain must leave them 
‘undismayed; with the stoicism of men imprisoned in some 
‘modern pillory, they must be content to endure the jeers 
and rude laughter of their fellows. They are, in fact, Old 
Style Pike men and proud of it. 
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The New Style Pike man is a very different type. No st for 
him the stout, brass-bound rod or the shrieking winch ¢ 
his great-grandparent; not for these active and athleti 
types the tortured dace or roach or the creeping cold o 
canal banks and frost-hardened lakesides. The moder 
Pike man is nothing if not modern. The light spinning roe 
of split cane or steel, the cunning little reels of mode: ity 
the fine but unbreakable nylon from France, and the strang 
and horrific plugs from the Americas are his weapons. 
The New Style Pike man, although no croucher bj 
glowing inglenooks, does not seek cold and winter weathet 
for their own sake, but as a general rule prefers the melloy 
days of autumn, and particularly the gold and russet after 
noons of October, with a hint of coming frost in th 
air. 
The modern Pike man, very like the more conservativi 
Old Style fisher, takes on occasions to punts and boats, bu 
whereas the latter will invariably moor his punt in som 
freezing corner of a mere and there continue his slow an 
dogged live-baiting, the former will move gently along thi 
reed-beds, casting his cunning lures into all the likely place 
on the way. 
There are of the Old Style Pike men such sub-species a 
the Blue-Nosed Fen-Fishers, found only to, the north, the 
east, and south-east of Norwich. The New Style Pike 
is also to be found in these areas but is not, as a rule, of th 
true Blue-Nosed variety and is nearly always a Migrant. 
Among the New Style Pike men are also to be found 
chiefly in Wessex, the more revengeful types of Dut 
Worshipper, but this species is not really a Pike man at all, 
but rather a Pike hater, who is obsessed by the fear of what 
the pike may be doing to his beloved trout, betweet 
October and March. 
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the New Style Pike man is also frequently found on che 
ghs of Eire, where he may-be observed in competition 
th some of the most pronounced types of the Old ae 
ponents. 

There is also in those parts, the ‘ Dapper-Manqué’ -a 
ious but quite common type of Pike man. It has been. 
ted that numbers of Hibernian Dappers, after the dis- 
pearance of ‘the fly’, become Pike men of the most 
perate type. They become, in fact, just Trollers, while 
e more depraved even degenerate into Trimmer Chasers 
types which can hardly be said to be Waltonian in any 
se of the word. 

It will be readily understood from all this that the student 
10 hopes to achieve a really sound knowledge of this 
anch of the Piscicidi must be prepared to travel far and 
ce much hardship in his researches. And when on some 
‘osty winter’s evening he chances to find himself, his day’s 
ssearches over, in the private bar of the Rose and Crown, 
him look without too much trepidation at the frozen 
lare of the enormous pike that will confront him above 
th e glowing open fireplace — for about that great fish there 
is a story or maybe a legend. 


Pa. 
(aia « 


Once upon a time, in the neighbourhood of the Rose and 
own, there bed a notable Pike man, whom we shall call 
ilberforce because that is not his name and he is still an 
honoured personality of the village, although no longer a 
patron of the Rose and Crown. 

Man and boy, as he was never weary of telling those who 
vere forced to listen to him, he had fished for pike. As a 
all boy and a youth on his home river near the Rose and 
own, he had spent every available moment fishing for 
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and very frequently catching ‘shatterel, pickerel, pike an 
luce’ as The Accomplisht Lady’s Delight named them. 
In his middle years he had continued to catch pike at in- 
tervals in England, Scotland, Ireland, and even in Wa 
In his latter years he returned to his native “hundred’ and 
became, as in youth, a familiar figure along the banks of 
the river and even more familiar to the habitués of the Rose 
~ and Crown. 
I have heard it stated with considerable emphasis th 
by this time he had become not only the most famous of 
pike men, but, as far as the Private Bar was concerned, a 
damned nuisance. ; 
So we come to that historic evening when among those 
gathered in the Private Bar was a young artist who had 
taken a cottage in the village for the summer. And sure 
enough just before nine o’clock came the man Wilberforce, 
hearty and rosy from his long afternoon on the river withe 
freshly-prepared speech about long dead pike and pike 
men. 
No one could escape, not even the dart-men at the at 
end of the room; they all had to have it. 
The pelleaven preamble, which ran ftontthe far-away 
adventure of the first five-pound pike hooked and landed 
by the boy Wilberforce to the thirty-five pounder landed 
in Lough Corrib in 1939, droned purposefully on; and this 
as they all knew too well, was only the synopsis of the earl 
chapters, as it were, for the benefit of any chance newcomer 
By closing time he had reached the thrilling moment 
when it became obvious that the hero of the tale was about 
to hook the biggest pike ever seen in England, if not in 
Eire. 
And then a very touching little scene took place, as they 
were all moving quietly out into the summer night. 
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“I wonder’, inquired the young artist, ‘if I might come 
ike fishing with you some day?’ 
Astonished and delighted, the great Pike man almost 


__and place, and even gave him a permanent invitation to fish 


_/ when he liked in that sacred hundred yards of river which 
_ Wilberforce had made his very own. 
_ Keen young chap, thought Wilberforce ... grand sort of 
a boy, although he is a dam’ fool artist. Different to those 
| other blighters — none of them seem to have any interest in 
- fishing these days. ... 
_ And so days passed and weeks, and on a number of 
occasions the young artist was seen sitting beside Wilber- 
| force by the reed-bed near the weir, or in the punt just 
below the famous man’s garden. 
_ June passed and July, and the village slept as quietly as 
usual and every evening about nine o’clock the fear of 
_ Wilberforce, if not always his actual presence, would come 
~ upon the honest men of the Rose and Crown’s Private Bar. 
As the mellifluous tones of the nine o’clock news came 
+ smoothly from the radio, many anxious eyes would stray 
towards the door, and many ears would listen for that well- 
known footfall, or hearty open-air voice. Very soon, they 
knew, they would be listening to the latest instalment of 
the endless saga of the greatest Pike man of them all. And 
then it happened — but not quite what so many of them had 
expected. 

Footfalls were heard, sure enough, but incredibly enough 
~ they were running footfalls — and quite unlike the measured 
~ tread of those of the tyrant of the Pike Serial. 

4 With a crash the door flew open and an almost purple 
: Wilberforce rushed towards them mouthing unintelligible 
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words. A great hope came upon those watching men, as he 
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: aiproached: Could it be possible that Wilberforce had sud- = 
denly gone mad, and that they would all a little later have 
the felicity of helping him into the plain van? But soon 
they realized that Wilberforce was far from mad and that 
he was only suffering from extreme excitement. 

Not even waiting to absorb his first double, the Pike 

_ man positively babbled his news. At the far end of the bar 

the young artist buried his nose in the foam of his tankard 

and then looked with quivering lips at the gibbering 

Wilberforce. 

ae ‘I’ve seen him — I’ve seen him,’ drooled the flaming: 

faced Pike man, ‘right under that alder root ... in that little 
_ bay. ... No possibility of a mistake. This long, I tell you- 
this long,’ and he spread his arms out to their full extent. 

“Biggest pike ever seen in England or, by God, in Ireland 

for that matter. ... This long, I tell you — 

A thoughtful ficad held up a brimming glass before the 

suffused eyes of the excited man. For a moment Wilber. 

force paused in his babbling and drank the whole double i 

one huge gulp. 

‘Enormous, vast ... incredible ... and in my water too. 
| . Always knew there was a monster about there. .. 
Knew it, I tell you. ... And just where I’ve had young Bil 
there fahing for faye and he turned a fiery glance in the 
direction of the young artist. 

And then for the rest of the evening Wilberforce was 
indeed the undisputed despot of the Rose and Crown. The 
whole performance had to be gone over again befo 
the admiring audience in the Public Bar, and even the 
semi-finals of the latest dart competition had to be post- 
poned. j 

That night it had become almost an accomplished fact 
that Wilberforce had caught the record pike of all time. But 
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_ how different was the reality to be. The next day passed; 
_ a day during which a huge crowd comprising practically 
the whole population of the neighbourhood gathered to 
_ watch Wilberforce catch the great pike. 
_ An especially large gudgeon was produced by a small 
boy and was duly and ceremoniously placed to swim 
_ agonizingly before the cave of the monster. The morning 
_and afternoon and the evening passed, however, and noth- 
_ ing happened. 
_ ‘Surfeited, by God ... that’s what he is — surfeited,’ 
~ announced Wilberforte, son the crowd gradually disperséd 
_ for the night. 

_ But strangely enough exactly the same thing happened 
the next day, and the day after and the day after that. A 
_ week passed, and still no great pike had consented to seize 
q the offerings placed before his lair. No, not even one of the 
' postmistress’s goldfish which had been sacrificed to this 
a new god of the countryside. 
is Meanwhile the effect upon poor Wilberforce had been 
_ devastating. Even his victims of the Private Bar began to 
j be sorry for him. He became sicklied o’er with the pale hues 

_ of worry, and for at least a month the Rose and Crown 
# _ knew him no more. The bolder spirits of the Private Bar 
A were already voicing the opinion that Wilberforce’s pike 
ty -was a form of delusion; even, it was insinuated, a mere vari- 
ant of the pink elephant or the blood-red shice of legend. 
J Mine Host, however, scoffed at these suggestions, knowing 

_ only too well from his till that poor Wilberforce had never 

contributed anything like enough to earn any of those 
fabulous monsters. No, there could be little doubt in the 
" minds of the more peal thinkers that there was or had 
been Something vast beneath those alder roots and that 
- Wilberforce had indeed seen it. 
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And then one evening when the rumours of Wilber- 
force’s condition were more lurid than usual, came a most 
sensible suggestion from the young artist of Honeysuckle 
Cottage. Why not form a deputation to view the monster, 
if that were possible? He assured them that it was his con- 
sidered opinion that at about 4.30 in the afternoon if 
sun was shining, it might be possible to see right into the 
hollow under the alder and that, if indeed any monster 
were present, they could not fail to see it. 

It is a clear proof of the depths to which poor Wilber- 
force had sunk that he agreed to the somewhat fearfully 
propounded suggestions of his friends, and at exactly 4.30 
on the next afternoon of sunshine, a select group of friends 
and sympathizers was gathered at the bottom of his garder 
to put their theories to the test. 

“As long as that, I’m telling you,’ bleated a pale and sadly 
shrunken Wilberforce as they waited. ‘As long as that — 
and feebly he once more stretched out his arms. ‘ Yesterday 
I had a glimpse of him ... only yesterday ... and he’d take 
no notice of the frog I had on ...’ and then he once more 
began to stretch out his arms. ‘As big as this,’ wailed 
Wilberforce for the last time, and the assembled deputatio 
exchanged pitying glances. 

_ Carefully six stalwart men stepped into the big punt and 
Wilberforce poled them out until, as they crouched or sat, 
they could look straight at the famed alder beneath which 
was the cavern of the monster. 

Few of them, one imagines, expected to see anything 
very remarkable; some may have thought they would see 
nothing; most of them that they might see a large pike, z 
pike whose size was exaggerated by the light and the sha 
dows of the overhanging bank. Slowly the light of the 
afternoon sun began to illumine the interior of the cavity 
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_ below the alder, and for a time nothing but the down- 
_ reaching roots and the clay of the bank could be seen. 

_ And then, by Heavens, a strange and awful gasp came 
_ from the ice men. For there before their eyes, deep in 
the cave under the alder, appeared the head and massive 
_ shoulders of an enormous pike. Spellbound, they crouched 
_ or sat while the sunlight gradually disclosed more and more 


‘Forty pounds,’ murmured one. 

‘Fifty pounds,’ muttered another. 

' And from the depths of the cave a great golden eye 
"glared out at them from above the dreadful undershot jaws. 
q And then that great Pike man, that pundit of pundits, 
_ Mr Wilberforce, did a most pooling and unexpected thing. - 
4 Deliberately and slowly he poised his long punt-pole, and 
. he lunged the astounded spectators heard him growl: 

® By God! I'll make you move, if it kills me. 

t. * True and straight went the stroke, straight at t the midriff 
of the huge pike, and for a moment the ripples and the 
i splash obscured the watchers’ view. And then as the ripples 
cleared away, they saw a frightful sight. There could be no 
z: Pdoubt about it — the monster pike was standing straight up 
on his tail, stiff and unmoving, and from behind his head 
the feoken end of the wire which had been holding him in ~ 
pplace was plainly to be seen. . 
‘Damn,’ murmured the young artist, ‘that’s done it.’ 
: And with a frenzied leap he sprang on to the bank and fled 
Y “away. 

- And then, from the deputation in the punt came an 
irresistible roar of what is known as ‘Homeric’ laughter. 
‘But, bent over in the middle of the punt, poor Wilberforce 
7 ‘was in tears. 

And so tere it is, the true story of the great pike above 
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ae COARSE INTERLUDE | 
the hearth in the Rose and Crown — admittedly a lovel 


young artist was not only a painter of small landscapes. — 
Only one man has never forgiven him, and he is the land- 


has moved to the Four Partridges, and never, as far as ar y- 
one can tell, has he spoken one single word about pike or 


sede, 


CHAPTER SIX 


‘JUST CRACKERS’: 


= F 
3 Crazy Fish and Cr azy People 


TREAD once a delicious tale about a taxi-driver into whose 


ertain day, at a certain time and place, he hurled himself - 
and his taxi past the outstretched arm of a policeman and 
_ destroyed a staid citizen of London; the most careful person 

a all London about crossing nati 
_ LThave also heard it remarked recently that a anise on- 
rush of occasional insanity in the Salmon is the only real 
reason why he ever takes a fly or a bait. Some instinct, born 
lof the long weary years of cast flies and spun baits, tells me 
at here is a truth. All my fishing friends tell me that this 
nonsense, and that the salmon is on occasions as deter- 
ined and as orthodox a taker as the brown trout. Yet I 
still doubt. I am sure that there is something crazy about a 
salmon’s taking and that the more eccentric you are in, your 
methods the more chance there is of your eccentricity being 
ciprocated. 
The man who sees pink elephants is prone to believe in 
the blue mastodons that march through the dreams of 
others, and L am convinced that there is some subtle 
affinity between the most extreme and most charmingly 
“crazy of fishers and the craziest of salmon. 
4 I have observed numberless examples of the truth of this 
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eee The crazier the fisher the more salmon he endl 
In his study of the Piscicidi, the student should note this 
most carefully. To illustrate: there is in these islands a cer- 
tain Mr Whizzard, whose salmon catches within recen 
years have been quite phenomenal. 

Now my friend Mr Whizzard, although coldly and 
_ mathematically sane in everyday life, is undoubtedly one of 
the most delightfully and unpredictably deranged fishers o! 
all time. Not only does he believe, with an almost fanatical 
intensity, that the Atlantic salmon only really takes one 
bait, and that bait presented in a certain way, but he is him=-_ 
self a bait addict. In plain language, Mr Whizzard believes 
firmly that salmon like freshly-boiled shrimps as much a: 
he does himself. 

He contends that only a freshly-boiled chicken that can 
be made to roll sideways in front of the resting salmon is 
really attractive. The reason he catches so many fish is that 
few if any of his contemporaries can make a boiled shriny 
roll sideways in quite the same way as he can. 

Each of Mr Whizzard’s fishing sessions resolves itself 
into a kind of competition between himself and the salmon, 
While the boiled shrimps last, the salmon die on his unerr- 
ing gaff. Once, not long ago, he had six salmon before one 
o’clock, and in the ordinary course of events would have 
had at least six more by tea-time, but after the sixth salmon 
had been landed, not one boiled shrimp remained. Mt 
Whizzard had eaten them all. 

One might think that all this would cause some instability 
of temper in my friend Whizzard but no, far from it. With 
an almost unworldly charm he still remains a happy and 
serene person. His only slight sorrow is the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient supply of fresh shrimps. 

This little story will, I feel sure, convince most people 
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(not fishermen) that there is more than a grain of truth in 
my theory about salmon fishers and the eccentricities of the 
salmon they catch. 

__ Ihave known other very successful salmon men to dive 
into icy and flooded rivers to recover a 4s. Devon minnow 
which had become immovably fixed in an underwater tree 


pools in the nude because they could reach a certain rising 
fish in no other way. 


Ps eS ee eee, tee RIPON eS BE Re 
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I have heard of a fisher who, having buried a large Blue 
Charm in his own nose dicough some vagary of the wind, 
calmly cut the gut off short near the hook, put on sneer 
fly, and continued to fish all day with the Blue Charm still 
-agonizingly fastened through his throbbing and swollen 
nostrils. 

' With the stark logic of the real fisher he knew that he 
would be able to catch the local doctor in his surgery at six 
-o’clock, and did not see why he should not have his day’s 
fishing in the meantime. ... 

A particular friend of mine once buried a very rusty and 
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‘root. Others I have known who have undressed and fished 
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‘JUST CRACKERS’ 
frayed Zulu in the white of one eye when fishing ina gale > of 
wind, and thereafter drove a large Hispano car for nil 
hee narrow lanes to have it removed by his doctor. The 


~ Zulu having been removed more or less painlessly, he drove 


back again through the narrow lanes, put on the same Zulu 
and proceeded to catch two and a Soe brace of trout on it 
before evening. as 
And this brings me to the strange saga of the great trout 
‘Wilfred’, of all trout the most rotund, serene, and foolish 
A aus of mine once tended and noite certain 
lovely and perfect trout in a very private and very wonder- 
ful fishing which he coatrolled. In a corner of one gin-cleat 
and starwort-carpeted pool dwelt a really glorious trou 
which, as the years passed, came to be known by the name 
of ‘Wilfred’. My friend caught ‘Wilfred’ when he we 
about two pounds in weight, and being much struck by his 


perfect shape and condition, thereafter proceeded to catch 


his pet every year in exactly the same place, usually with the 
same sort of fly, and to weigh, measure, and generally study 


‘him before returning him to the pool. 


. I myself have seen a corpulent, extremely perfect ‘ wil 
fred’ feeding happily on duns within two hours of being 
taken out, weighed, and generally admired. To show 

serenity and utter eccentricity of this glorious fish, I must 
record. that the spot where he was caught annually was in z 
small area of pool, perhaps five yards by ten yards, behinc 
a wire barrier, which was intended to hold back floating 


weed. His captor and protector always used the finest 5X 


cast, so that even a very modest rush by ‘ Wilfred’ m 
have resulted in a break. But in all the years of his growth 
‘Wilfred’ only once made any attempt to upset the routine 
of his annual translation, and on that occasion, having 
seen the head of some indhatiubtend spectator, he made a 
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sh under the wire. However, within a few hours he had 
mehow managed to get rid of a small fly and six inches of 
it, and was feeding again as if nothing had happened. 
Two days later he again rose to and took a small Tup, 
d was duly put through the usual routine. All of which 
seems to me a perfeet example of what pleasant and — 
eccentric things can happen when a really crazy trout 
reets a really crazy fisherman. 


__ Indeed, the whole question of fishing as we know it must 


be extremely puzzling to the uninitiated. 

_ No commentary on these delightfully crazy types of 
Jomo Piscicidus would be complete without mention of 
_that comparatively rare species, the Fly-watcher. 

- Unbelievable as it may seem to the sane and uninitiated 
: workers of the world, there are people who spend laborious 
days in glass se which they have had constructed at 
rreat cost, beneath the limpid waters of some stream. 

_. For long, airless, and silent hours these strange people sit 
r lie, gazing owneds at the iridescent surface of a river, 
watching the rising of the nymphs and the sailing of the . 
uns. They are men who are inside looking out, as it were. 
‘The object of the exercise is to see the hatching and drifting 
‘of flies, as these operations are seen, presumably, by the 
trout — and by this means to learn secrets that may bring 
fame — the mystic fame of Kintbury, Stockbridge, and the 
Fly Fishers’ Club—to the happy few who can mark and read 
he language of the shining rivers. 

Alas for all lovely and mad delusions; if only those ardent 
watchers were themselves trout they might indeed know 
ow a floating dun appears to a feeding trout. 

- And how, I wonder, would all this seem to that great 
rout ‘Wilfred’? Supposing, for example, that one day he 
Bees come upon what he would, one imagines, take to be 
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an enormous bubble in which some incredible’ mo 
: appeared to be alive and moving slightly; what indee 
-_-would he think? Ag 


Would he, I wonder, imagine it to be some sort of m 
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Lochs and Lairds 


I Am certain that those who are so sane that the great 
Valtonian Religion means nothing to them, think that all 
ing is a matter of an inhuman and illogical patience, and 
oreover that anglers spend the best years of their lives 
itching trout, salmon, or the quite unfairly-named Coarse 
ish. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Many of the 
appiest and most accomplished fishermen rarely fish at all, 
d for years on end remain innocent of the blood of any 
form of fish. These, the inner circle of the Great Cult, look 
at rivers, talk alsin rivers, dream about rivers, even write 
about tes They have fished, of course, and wil undoubt- 
edly fish again in the future, but now, in the present, what 
they really enjoy about aseticd : is the delectable practice of 
not fishing. 

How delightful they find it, to wander, with some other 
itiate, by some stream that might be (perhaps used to be) 
really good trout stream, discussing fly hatches, mud, the 
love life of the Mayfly, the habits of eels on the spawning 
eds, and a thousand and one immortal questions. 

The sane and purposeful men whose names are house- 
hold words, might look with pity or, maybe, scorn, at the 
icture of a very badly-dressed gentleman in quiet con- 
emplation of a weed bed or a swirling weir pool. But these 
poor, weak-minded people find much illogical and absurd 
Be piness proves long summer days watching the great 
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trout that are never caught, or long twilights wheat \ 
splash under alder bushes and the spent gnats float d 
past Kintbury or Fullerton. My 

Far away a sane and beautifully disorganized civilization 
may thunder and blunder on its way, but on Bre 
Common and at Longparish, on the wide fords of T 
and the sea trout flats of Esk, happy and honest fisher ers 
eating sandwiches, watching the gliding waters, and a 
= content to dream and perchance to sleep. 


* 


Far away in the land of the Picts and Scots, in the regions 
round the stern and wild Caledonian Canal, there are 
charmingly unhinged lairds who, unlike the even less 
balanced loch-drifters, enjoy long silent days on a 
lochs lost behind the mists, doing just nothing in a m 
logical manner. 

Let me stress once again — one of the greatest joys 0! 
being a fisherman is that one needn’t fish. One can ta 
out a very nice split-cane rod, a very perfect ‘Perfect’ 
a lovely dry-fly line which is so expensive to make thal it 
famous manufacturer is practically ruining himself to s 
it for three guineas. One can walk for miles, becomi 
extraordinarily hot and out of breath in the process, up en 
less hills, along endless small glens towards a loch th 
never seems to get any nearer. One can spend anything wf 
to half an hour baling out the boat and another ten minut 
of rather dangerous exertion trying to push the baled be 
into the water. One can do all these things, but one ne 
not fish. 

The inexperienced fisherman will endure all 
hardships and, moreover, worry his already overhea 
brain about what flies to use. He will even put out on th 
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hing in particular. Casts that seem to crash down on to 
mirrored surface of the loch like the lash of some angry 
boy. He can be forgiven, for after all he is only a be- 
ner, who suffers from the delusion that true fishers walk 
s and miles in the heat to catch fish in the sun-smitten 
ans of our western mountains. We do no such thing. 
may ‘go out fishing’ but we do not always fish. 
There was a day in July, a lovely and Southern Euro- 
an-like day in the county of Argyll, when I and a certain 
ird set forth with some rods, a few dogs, a good deal of 
jurishing food, and some beer. We set our faces towards 
high hills whence came no aid whatsoever, only the en- 
sndering of much heat. As we went we gradually began to 
idress, hats first, then jackets, then waistcoats; we should 
e disrobed even more but for the fact that we began to 
all these things very awkward to carry. 
aving traversed some miles and climbed some fifteen 
dred or more feet above sea level, we reached a heathery 
ah from which, far away, like the glint of burnished 
Id, we could view our goal — the Nameless Loch. Re- 
sshed by our brief rest, we strode out once more, rods, 
gs, coats, hats, landing-nets, and rations, clutched and 
lanced and tied about us. On we strode, down hill (more 
ess) towards that golden plate of a loch that seemed to 
ckon us like some fabulous Manoa. 

t about 11.50 the Laird, by then some half a mile ahead 
me, reached the margin of the loch and the boathouse. 
ng, ithe older fisher of the two, I had purposely dropped 
ck in the race with the hope, not in this instance realized, 
at my companion would put in some hearty beatibaling 
fore I arrived. 

By 12.15 we had put up our rods, baled out the boat, and, 
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most ge ee thing of all, had pushed the boat i 


of a moor, that it would seem as if the last fishe 
those waters had been giants, and fussy giants at that, s 
far from the water had they pushed, or maybe lifted, th 
boat. 

On the rippleless surface of the loch no living th 
moved, not the tiniest ‘dimple’ of a rising trout was t 
seen, only one lone buzzard wheeling hopefully, if rathe 
sleepily, above the moor across the loch. . 

Very slowly I pulled the boat along the outside of | 
weed-bed; the disturbance of our movement seemed a posi 
tive desecration of that drowsy pastoral. Not a trout move 
all the time the laird made long, straight casts; a cock 
grouse called from the heather; a snipe drunimed: . 
then it was lunch-time. 

In the boathouse fishing hut were evidences that mud 
thought had been given to the necessities of this fishing 0 
high lochs in summer. There was a table, several cookin 
appliances, even a meat safe, and, above all, several mai 
tresses, blankets, and eiderdowns. Maybe the motto of th 
regular fishers of that place was: J’y suis, j’y reste. Up to th 
loch for the fishing one day, down again some other day 
and between, who knows, dolce far niente which has bet 
translated as ‘sweet damn all’. 

We set out the table with our humble rations, and fror 
the waters of the loch we retrieved a number of bottles ¢ 
beer, which had been cooling there during our voyag 
along the weed-bed. . 

What a glorious hour is this fisherman’s luncheon-tim 
How little the lack of ‘dimples’ from rising trout matter 
how far away seem the letters that have been received th: 
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ning, how fatuous seem the rumours of war or the 
attering thunder of peace, as disclosed by the morning 
pers. Lovely, lovely, not a ripple. 

What a wonderful sport this loch-fishing is! A little ham, 
ome lettuce, just one or two hard-boiled eggs — just a taste 
Gorgonzola cheese, a beautifully-cooled bottle of beer — 
‘maybe two ~a cup or two of coffee — what a glorious day’s 
fishing! And then those mattresses ... ‘I don’t think we 


need bother with the eiderdowns,’ said the Laird. Peace — 
ot a sound but the far-away bleat of sheep ... lovely. 

_ At 4.30—as we began once more to move slowly along 
the weed-bed — a trout rose. Just one trout rose — and then 
no more trout. It was still and hot. The buzzard was now 
wheeling on our side of the loch. The sun still shone. The 
Laird said that probably there would be a rise about 9.30 
that night — I agreed. It was about tea-time. 

_ Now there is nothing nicer than a freshly-brewed pot of 
tea at about five o’clock after a hot afternoon when one is 


pat fishing. It is so refreshing — it wakes one up, as it were, 
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and prepares one for the long but not arduous walk home 
mostly downhill. 
At six o’clock or thereabouts, feeling refreshed ia eady 
for anything, the Laird and I set out once more, this time 
for home and a well-earned bath and a change. 
This walk home, with the heat of the day beginning te 
pass, and the rabbits sitting outside their burrows, alway 
seems to me one of the nicest things about a day on a hil 
loch. ; 
And why burden one’s self with the bags full of sma 
trout? After all, one carries enough on these expeditions 
Even one’s lunch and tea is still there to be carried, even if 
the bottles and the paper bags have been carefully buried 
up near the boat-house. I have often thought it would be 
good idea to leave one’s rod and landing-net behind, bu 
custom is a very powerful thing, and I suppose I cliall still 
go on carrying them. 
And so, towards 7.30 of that glorious day — a fishing de 
to be revieniberen the Laird ood I came home once mort 
Far away, up in the hill, unseen by man, but watched by 
the wheeling buzzard, there was a grand rise of trout on the 
Nameless Loch — and all was well. 
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, 

As a tailpiece to this brief treatise on the Waltonian Cult 
would it, I wonder, be out of place to make an appeal to the 
creators of our Welfare State for just a little consideration 
regarding the somewhat nebulous futures of us poor old 
anglers? 

__ Rude men have for long been accustomed to sing 
about being ‘Far better off in a Home’, and many of us 
are beginning to agree with them. Would it not be a 
‘splendid thing if a Perfect Home or Club could be created 
f or any deserving old anglers who cared to make use of 


; Peiahy of us have for a long time now dreamed of how 
“nice it would be to live to incredible old ages in some sort 
‘of Waltonian ‘Shangri-la’ with all the chaos and ice-cream 
cartons of Sanity outside its impassably high walls. The 
rude songs of the Uninitiated would not reach us, and 
now happy we should be, moreover, how grateful to the 
kindly men who would be looking after our money for 
as. 

But to the practical. Let us visualize for a moment the 
possible lay-out of this Perfect Home. 

_ The House, Hall, or Club-house of this establishment 
ould be, in effect, not a house or a hall or a club-house 
ta collection of houses, halls, and club-houses, all differ- 
mt, all connected, but all dedicated to the same basic 
ult. 


Somewhat bewildering, I own, but in its entirety it 
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Goaid be a very peaceful and home-like place, a a place, 
fact, fit for heroes. 

There would be, for instance, the Dry Fly wing, Y w vhid 
ee would house the very best type of inmate. It wou 
somehow, rather like the Grosvenor Hotel at Stockb: 
but still more like a certain lovely old mill house 
ioe Hungerford. There would be touches about its interio 
: exterior which reminded one of certain houses at H 
bourne Priors and Itchen Abbas and Bibury and Wilton, o 
a little, rather forlorn, sista euceraabir fishing temy ok 
by the Dove. 

There would be an atmosphere about ne Dry Fly 

an atmosphere of colourless water and pale green v 
sa high summer — and peace. 

There would be peace also in the mellow, dh 
Waders’ Court, although here there would be a more def 
nite atmosphere, almost a scent, of drying wading trous 
muddy brogues, and wet socks, combined; there would | 
an unmistakable suggestion of bottled sacha and pre 
served sprats carried, as it were, on a breeze of strong pipe 
smoke from the nearby quarters of those suffering from th 
Sprouston. Complex. 4 

From a modern suburban type of annex at the furthes 
point away from the Dry Fly wing would come eternal I 
the faint ticking of slipping clutch tensions being tested b 
the somewhat young and efficient inmates of the Wanless 
Terrace, while the early morning sun glinted upon the dey 
less gossamers of their nylon lines. ' | 

Here on these terraces, the Threadline men would be fo 
ever making sure that the spools of their ineffable ani 
gleaming reels were filled right up to the top lip. 

Around the other side of the Home, not too far from th 
Wanless Terrace, would be situated a truly Waltonian 
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> — a replica of the Rose and Crown or Coarse Fish 
Here indeed would be merry England and a glorious’ 
nt of cheese-paste, fat ‘gentles’, and the indescribable - 
ell of the red and green paint of pike floats. Here there 
uld be stout rods and attenuated roach-poles cheek by 
wl with bait cans full of minnows and gudgeon. Below __ 
e ferocious effigy of the Wilberforce Pike in the Private : 
r, rosy-faced men would dispute for ever about chub, 

d pith and brains, and baited swims. Here on the settle, 

a glowing fire in winter, would often be seen the 
gendary figure of Lord X’s keeper, waiting patiently with 

1 huge bundle of rods by his side and an enormous bait-can 

the guest from London. Close to his gnarled hand 

uld be always ‘just something to keep the cold out 

f your bones’. A historic figure this — bearded and 

of. 

_ Upstairs in their private rooms would dwell those retir- 

ng characters the Giant Carp men. These people would be 

een very rarely, but we imagine that they would spend 

nuch of their leisure whipping invisible hooks on to in- 

ible gut. 

Somewhat apart from the main group of buildings 

vould stand the plain square bulk of the Black Bull 

yx Canal House. Here would dwell the workers who 

rked no more — the inner hierarchy of the Guild 

hers; the Canal men, the experts of many a celebrated 

ch swim, the winners of endless eight-day clocks, 

of fish knives and forks, engraved watches, and 

alad bowls, the makers and breakers of many a Maggot 
Factory. 

Despite the somewhat unrural appearance of the Black 

at, there would be in and about it, besides a really highly 
developed scent of very old beer stains, a solid English 
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foremen of England at their very best. These stolid and 
rubicund past-masters of the free-running reel and the 8X 
cast might be somewhat reserved in their attitude toward: 
the earnest and eccentric July Crawler, or definitely stand- 
offish with the Nympher, but they would be in every way 


Spinner, or the most venturesome Wader. Here indeed 
would be the Waltonian Cult at its most obscure and 
contented best. 

Meanwhile our planners must not overlook the rather 


haunted dimness very remarkable in such a comfortable 
location. 

Many of these small houses of the Sea Trout men shoul 
be designed in such a way that the ground all round them 
would be marshy and wet at almost all seasons of the year 
necessitating the perpetual wearing of gum-boots by th 
inhabitants. 

Not very far away from the sea trout crofts, but standing 
quite by itself, would be that prim small house, in whict 
would dwell the rarest and probably the most peculiar o} 
_ all the inmates of the Perfect Home. This house, despite 
no outward signs of coldness or discomfort, would be 
known as Bleak House, where the very few real Thames 
Trout Purists would be able to live in rather dignified 
aloofness. 
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THE PERFECT HOME 


_ And where should we fish, it might be asked? The 
answer is that we should not fish; we should talk about 
fishing, nourish and tend our great masses of tackle, dream 
about fishing, and all too probably write about it. And 
“what great tomes on the Waltonian Rites would be written 


ere, and what sharp and witty replies to the statements and 


‘sporting periodicals. For would not all of us have sur- 
tendered to that most seductive of all sports — Fireside 
Fishing? Weather would not concern us; neither spates nor 
droughts would harass us and the failure of the Mayfly 
hatch or the disastrous lack of spring fish would merely be 
to us occasions for still more talk and the spilling of still 
more ink. ' 

~ Is it possible that something of this sort might be done? 
Just a million or two and how happy we could be in that 
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Dreams — a flow of crystal wanders : 
’Neath the high, el Wael cal 
And the captious pounder ponders 
And the Dry-Fly pundits stalk; 
And an inn there is at even 
Where the Brethren sit confessed, 
Of the Orkneys to Loch Leven 
From Loch Leven to the Test. 


Some more Penguin books 
are described on the 
following pages. _ 


“Wholly delightful ... a book to remember’ — Elizabeth Bowen 
in the Tadler (1611) } 
| FRANCIS KING < The Widow 
A brilliantly accomplished novel’ — London Magazine (1531)* 
f DORIS LESSING - The Grass is Singing 
‘Astonishing accomplishment’ — Daily Telegraph (1525)* 
ROLAND GANT World ina Jug 


A wholly human story set in the world of jazz (1500) * 


_. JOHN MASTERS: Far, Far the Mountain Peak 


_ A masterly study of a cold and ruthless climber (1543) t 


_ FREDERIC RAPHAEL + The Earlsdon Way 
Finely observed comment on the Waste Land of Suburbia 
(1568)* 


* NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A. 
| NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A. OR CANADA 


ONE PAIR OF HANDS 
Monica Dickens 
1535 


‘ 


Tired of the life of a débutante Monica Dickens decided to 
cook-general. This uproarious backstairs view of the 
upper classes in moments of comedy, drama, selfishness, 
childish pique holds the reader’s attention from first page to 
with that ‘exuberant vitality’ which Compton Mackenzie : 
in the work of both Charles Dickens and his great 
' daughter. Here is fun, wit, malice, and— in the face of the ta 
who rule on both sides of the Green Baize Door— courage. Yo 
can also discover how to cook a créme briilée. 


‘There must have been some dull patches in Miss Dickens 
kitchen career, but there is none in her book. The high spiri 
which first made her think of getting a cap and apron infect i 
pages, and she has an appreciation of character which may we 
ae be inherited. Nearly everyone will want to read this irreveren 


Bs chronicle from below stairs’ — Time and Tide 


‘Glorious entertainment’ — Daily Mail © 


‘Riotously amusing as the book is in parts, Miss Dickens als 
manages to make it a social document’ — The Times ; 


NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A. 


THE AMBASSADRESS 


Frances Parkinson Keyes — 


1537 


Then Michael Trent, bound for a career in the American dine 
atic service, was courting Daphne Daingerfield, she was a 
utiful country girl from Virginia. The progress and the 
cissitudes of their love for one another, as he pursues his career 
South America, in the Far East, and in France, their behaviour 
towards one another in times of happiness, sickness, and ad- 
sity — these form the central theme of this gentle far-ranging 
novel by Frances Parkinson Keyes. And when, after side- 
stepping from ‘The Service’ into the more lucrative world of 
amerce, Michael is at length appointed to be American 
fesiador at the Court of St James’, justice seems to have 
umphed in a service where blind machinery and convention 
apt to pass over merit. 


ts Keyes is not only a good story-teller but one who knows 
timately the world of which she is writing ... Fidelity, 
raciousness, peculiar glamour’ — Sunday Times 


.uthentic glimpses of glamorous and exotic places and people’ 
— Manchester Evening News 


NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A. OR CANADA 


MIND YOU, I’VE SAID NOTHING! 
Honor Tracy 
1586 


Here’s Ireland for you. But don’t look for Celtic Twilight m1 
quaintness or charm, nor for an account of the progressiy 
Christian republic. Ireland, to Honor Tracy, is a land of muel 
pleasure and some pain and well-nigh endless amusement, ane 
this she shares with the reader. Time and again she conveys th 


takes you to Dublin, Cork, and Bandon, to Kerry and the 
Blasket Islands; it comments on the power of the Catholic 
Church and on Irland national sports — and not only drinkin; 
and litigation; and it introduces you to the average Irishman it 
a country where eccentricity is the norm. 


‘This is the most astringent book about Ireland since Shaw and 


the most amusing since Somerville and Ross’ —- Louis MacNeice 
in the Mew Statesman 


NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A. OR CANADA 


THE SWORD OF PLEASURE 


Peter Green 
1530 


_ This novel is a reconstruction of the life of Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla, who ruled the dying Roman Republic forty years before 
the death of Julius Caesar, as he himself might have written it. 
_ Sulla was born in an uneasy generation which had lost faith in 
the stern yet obsolete code of the old Republic, and his dilemma 
“was one with which we are all too familiar today. Out of Peter 
_ Green’s reconstruction of the historical scene Sulla emerges not 


“ality — full-blooded, hardened by disappointment, a tyrant des- 
_ pite himself. Through him and his friends and enemies — not to 
mention his four remarkable wives — the author brings the 
~ Roman Republic to life for us in all its splendour and cruelty. 


NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A 
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.. F 
ag you're feeling down in the dumps, this is just what you nee ed 
— Daily Sketch ; 


Richard Gordon burst upon the British scene in 1952 with bi 
first book, Doctor in the House. His subsequent books, and th 
ae? films of his books, have made the ‘Doctor’ series famous 
2 _ throughout the world. Four of his best known titles are available 
as Penguins: . 7a 


- DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE. DOCTOR AT SEA - 


3 


DOCTOR AT LARGE - DOCTOR IN LOVE 


| 


Here are some press comments on Richard Gordon’s boo ksi 


‘Rich and rac’ humour and a shrewd and sympathetic unde 
standing ’— — Scotsman x 4 


‘His books are like an itgjection of elixir’ - Manchester Eve 


News 4 1 


The Bélden formula ... grafting Wodehouse on to the Za “7 
NOR ce > y 
‘One ons throughout with a gentle smile that breaks occasion 


ally into a bark of laughter at some unexpected tibaldry © 
aeperity ~ Sunday Ti umes 


ti, eke 


‘Sheer! br aioccend fun’— S. ear 
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H. E. BATES 


The Darling Buds of May 


1602 


“Larkin, that’s me,’ Pop said. He laughed in ringing fashion. 
“Larkin by name. Larkin by nature. What can I do for you? 
Nice wevver.” The Merry England of Chaucer, of Shake- 
speare ... and, yes, of today, suddenly leaps alive under the 


~ hand of H. E. Bates as he turns his great talent to the inven- 


tion of the undying Larkin family. For the Larkins have 
already passed into popular mythology. 

Pop — thin, quick-eyed, and jocular — Ma, munching crisps 
and laughing like a jelly, and their magnificently named 
family of six crash their way through the English countryside 
in this hilarious family comedy. 

Here in the first of his famous trilogy of books to be pub- 
lished in Penguins H. E. Bates exploi ich, robust, and 
ribald vein of gold. 4 Breath of Fre and When the 
Green Woods Laugh will follow soon. 


“As brilliantly coloured as a knickerbocker glory’ — Evening 
Standard 


NOT FOR SALE IN THE U.S.A. 


Walton’s Delight 


An angling bibliography published over a dozen 
years ago listed more than a thousand books on 
fishing published since 1881. But it is doubtful if 
such a book as Walton’s Delight has ever been 
written before. 

In this entertaining work on the contempla- 
tive sport, George Brennand makes a study of 
the fisherman (Homo Sapiens Piscicidus) rather 
than of the fish. He describes them all — July 
Crawlers, Mery Dry-Fly Men, Deep Purple 
Waders, LO@hedrifters, and Dram-givers. Him- 
self a fisherman of long experience he weaves 
into his treatise many enchanting anecdotes of 
rod and line, and the book is deliciously illus- 
trated by John Verney. 

Thus Walton’s Delight is an ‘anthropology’ of 
fishing, recorded by experts as skilled with the 
pen as with the hook. 


‘A delightfully amusing book’ — Sunday Times 


George Brennand 


For copyright reasons this edition is 
not for sale in the U.S.A. 
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